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Beaten Germany will have to pay the 
Allies some $33,000,000,000 during 
the next forty years, but during the 
same period, experts figure, the Allies 
will, at the present rate, spend $33,- 
000,000,000 for military purposes. 
Germany’s military expenditures are 
fixed at almost nothing. In the end, 
which will be the winner, Germany 
or the Allies, unless drastic arma- 
ment reduction is arranged in ac- 
cordance with the will of the peoples 
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FORBES 


. STARTING, LIGHTING 


One of the best informed men in 
the Automotive Industry says that 
the public’s knowledge of automobile 
mechanism shows real gains every 
day, with one exception; that is, the 
average motorist shows very little 
knowledge of his electrical apparatus. 

For this reason it is necessary for 
the car manufacturer to equip his car 
with the electrical equipment that 
has back of it an organization that is 
prepared to give Service wherever 
and whenever it is required. 

Westinghouse has built up an or- 
ganization which is entirely devoted 
to designing, constructing and main- 
taining Starting, Lighting and Igni- 
tion Equipment. 

Years of careful research and test- 


estincohouse 


& IGNITION EQUIPMENT 


What Every Car Builder Knows 


ing on the part of Westinghouse 
Automotive Engineers, the selection 
of proper materials and methods, to- 
gether with the manufacturing facil- 
ities which are afforded by the highly 
specialized tool equipment in the 
Automotive Equipment Plant, pro- 
duce “Built In Service’. 


Two hundred and fifty Branch 
Service Stations established in cities 
thru-out the country extend West- 
inghouse Service beyond that 
which is obtained when the car is 
purchased. 


The purchaser of a car that is 
Westinghouse-equipped is assured of 
Service not only in the electrical ap- 
paratus itself but also in its mainte- 
nance—Service from First to Last. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Aut e Equip 


t Depariment 


Sales and Service Headquarters: 82 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


ervice 


Use Only Genuine Parts. 


Beware of Parasite Parts- 
Makers. 


ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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This book is never sold. 


This book may not be intended for you 


ERE is a slim little volume of 

only 120 pages. It is not the 
work of a famous writer. It is not 
illustrated by a celebrated artist. 
It is not even bound in leather; its 
covers are of paper. 

Yet few books published in the 
English language have had a wider 
reading. And those who have 
turned its pages would not part 
with what it has disclosed to them 
for many, many times its simple 
value. 

In itself it is only-a key—but it is 
the key that has unlocked the door 
of the future for many thousands 
of business men. Alone it cannot 
add one penny to your income nor 
advance your business progress a 
single step. But it is a guide-post 
that points the way for you to fol- 
low—if you will as others have. 

That depends upon you. All the 
help that others can give you will 
be of little use unless you are 


But more than 155,000 men found 
in it what they had been seeking 


strong enough to makea first effort 
and earnest enough to sustain that 
effort. 


This page is a test of your initiative. 
It will partly determine whether this 
book is intended for you. 


Ifthe very title of the book—“Forging 
Ahead in Business”—stirs no response, 
then turn the page and think no more 
about it. 

But if the phrase, “Forging Ahead in 
Business” does awaken a response, then 
think of this: plenty of men have the 
power to start a thing, but few possess 
the courage and the stamina to carry 
thru their undertakings. 


So the question for you to answer is: 
“Tf I send for this book, if I find out 
more about the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute Course and Service, if I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that it offers 
what I have lacked—then is my resolu- 
tion strong enough to help me to do what 
other men are doing?” 

Doing what they did means a little 
money. It means more than a little 
time. You must ask yourself whether 
you will sacrifice both. If the answer is 


a positive “No,” then it must be said that 
this book is not for you. No system yet 
devised can impart information by the 
miracle of telepathy. 


But if you are frankly seeking to 
make yourself a better, more successful 
man tomorrow than you were yesterday, 
then start this coupon on its way at 
once. 


Ask yourself this: “Why should any 
one pay me more next year than this 
year? Just for living? Just for avoid- - 
ing costly blunders? Now that I am de- 
voting most of my waking hours to busi- 
ness, what am I doing to become more 
expert at business?” The answers to 
those questions will tell you whether to 
turn the page or mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
387 Astor Place, New York City. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which 
I may keep without obligation: ¥ 
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FORBES 


1922 Outlook Reasonably Favorable 
But Prudent Legislation Needed 


Views of Industrial and Financial Leaders Summarized. No Boom But Moderate 
Improvement the General Expectation. Labor Clouds. 


ers as John D. Ryan, head of the largest 

copper company in America; Charles M. 
Schwab, of Bethlehem Steel fame; Earl D. 
Babst, head of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany; A. R. Erskine, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, as well as numbers of our foremost 
bankers, and if their views were summarized into 
one sentence, the sentence would read something 
like this : 

Business will show appreciable improvenient in 
1922, but no active, vigorous prosperity can be 
looked for until Washington makes certain 
changes in existing laws. 


| HAVE been talking with such industrial lead- 


Tax Laws Must Change 


The general attitude of responsible men of 
affairs is one of moderate optimism. A rare few 
are indulging in predictions that 1922 will be the 
biggest business year America has ever known. 
Another few shake their heads and express fears 
that things will drag along very disappointingly 
for at least another year. 

Nearly all agree, however, that Congress must 
so change the tax laws as to encourage the invest- 
ment of capital in business enterprises and thus 
check the flow of funds into tax-exempt securi- 
ties. Upon this point, sentiment is extremely 
strong in all directions. 

For example, Mr. Schwab said to me: “If I 
were to think only of myself and my own com- 
fort, I could turn whatever fortune I possess into 
cash and invest it in tax-exempt securities. By 
doing this I could treble my net income and be 
freed from all financial and business worries, for, 
as the laws are now, a business man cannot make 
financial progress, but can only go backwards. I 
don’t take this step because I feel that my business 
activities have done at least something for the 
development of American industry and America’s 
resources,” 

Growing apprehension is felt over the prospect 
of soldier bonus legislation. Those in close touch 
with sentiment at Washington declare that the 
trend is unmistakably towards such legislation, 
notwithstanding the opposition heretofore ex- 
pressed by President Harding and the widespread 
recognition at Washington and elsewhere that the 
raising of billions of dollars for this purpose 
would inflict a serious blow upon business. As one 
financial leader expressed it, “From what I can 
gather, political considerations will predominate.” 


Sales Tax Coming 


I understand, however, that instead of the pay- 
ment outright of several hundred dollars to each 
one of the millions of. men who were called into 
active service, a step which would result in more 
harm than good to the majority of the recipi- 
ents, a more statesmanlike plan for benefiting the 
ex-soldiers may be considered by Congress. This 
plan would not. eritail the: immediate addition of 
billions of. dollars.te.eur- public debt, yet- would be 
of infinitely more value to the beneficiaries. and 
their families, not only for, the time being, but 
in the future. =i 

Those who ‘have thefréars'to the ground declare 
also that public. sentiment is moving towards.a 
sales tax to. take care-of bonus obligations. .A. mild 





By B. C. Forbes 


sales tax would be welcomed by the majority of 
business men were the proceeds applied to the 
reduction of taxation, but not as justification for 
the paying of billions in cash bonuses to able- 
bodied young men who served in the army. 

The eyes of the business world have lately been 
chiefly on Washington, with occasional glances 
across the Atlantic. On the whole, developments 
have continued more favorable than had been 
expected originally.. 

Far-reaching though the agreements reached at 
Washington are, the incréasing prospects of reach- 
ing some arrangement to check demoralization in 
Germany has occasioned almost as much immedi- 
ate satisfaction. Hope rises that Lloyd George 
will call an economic international conference very 
shortly, that the United States will sit in, and that 
a workable program for the rehabilitation of 
European conditions will be evolved, headed, per- 
haps by the renunciation of all the debts owed 
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Business Mortality 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
reveals the course of business mortality in 1920 and 
1921. Jt is most encouraging to note that the recent 
rise in the number of failures to a new high level 
has not been followed closely by the line represent- 
ing total liabilities. This shows that average liabili- 
ties at the close of 1921 were much less than a 
year previous 


Britain by the weaker nations on the continent. 
That anything tangible can be done with Russia, 
however, is regarded as doubtful, no matter how 
willing both the British and the United States 
Governments may be to resume active trade rela- 
tions with the Soviets. 

Current financial and business happenings at 
home have been of only minor importance, and of 
rather a mixed character. Accompanying the news 
of several dividend resumptions or increases have 
been such announcements as the appointment of 
receivers for the Ingersoll Watch Company. The 
current month is likely to bring other news of 
failures, but such news has already been discount- 
ed in financial circles, where the’ condition of 
practically every impoverished concern has been 
known for months. 

The latest unemployment figures have been 
quite encouraging. It cannot be said, however, 


that the labor outlook is regarded as cloudless. 
Apparently the coal miners are bent upon re- 

sisting the reduction in wages planned by oper- 

ators when the present agreement expires on 


March 31, and as the continued high price of coal 
1s a source of much bitterness among the public, 
it is regarded as certain that the employers will 
accept the miners’ challenge. Nor is the railway 
labor outlook viewed without uneasiness. I learn 
that not only railway executives but industrial 
employers are gathering exhaustive data to demon- 
strate that the wages of railway workers are rela- 
tively higher than those of industrial workers, and 
that the effect of this upon industral labor is 
demoralizing. In view of the clamor for lower 
railway rates, the demands of railway workers that ~ 
their wages be not again reduced are likely to meet 
stiff opposition, with what consequence no one can 
foresee. 


Security Market Movements 


The security markets finished the year irregu- 
larly, with the public manifesting little interest in 
stocks and a little less interest than formerly in 
gilt-edge bonds. Few doubt, however, that the 
next decisive movement in stocks and in bonds 
yielding generous returns will be in the upward 
direction. 

Interest in securities is likely to be intensified 
during the year by numerous mergers and by 
favorable dividend developments. Such news will 
perhaps more than offset the poor 1921 reports 
which will be issued by the majority of business 
concerns. 

For the time being, there is more discussion of 
what 1922 is likely to bring than of day-to-day 
occurrences. Our own forecast for 1920 was 
given in the last issue. The largest trust company 
in the country takes a somewhat similar view of 
the outlook: 

“The distinct improvement since mid-year in the 
fundamental elements of the business situation as 
a whole warrants,” it observes, “a much more 
hopeful outlook for the coming year than was 
justifiable at the beginning of 1921. Due recogni- 
tion, however, should be given to the fact that 
liquidation in many lines is not complete. More- 
over, it is still necessary that production in some 
industries must be severely limited to avoid the 
serious consequences of further depression of 
certain prices on account of excessive stocks of 
goods, while in others new working capital must 
be raised to replace that which was lost through 
unwise expenditures under rising prices. Such 
conditions as these must be expected to retard 
more or less the progress of revival.” 


Opinions of Leaders 


It may be interesting at the opening of the year 
to summarize the excellent articles which business 
leaders have contributed to “Forbes” during the 
last two months: 

A. R. Erskine, president Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind.—I think that business in general 
is improving and the tendency will be upward 
throughout the winter, with good business before 
spring. 

J. Ogden Armour, president Armour & Co., 
Chicago.—We believe that prosperity will return 
at a very leisurely pace, and we do not expect any 
sudden and prolonged movements, either up or 
down, 

(Continued on page 226) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


The old-style merger gobbled up companies 
competing in the same industry: The Steel Cor- 
poration originally gathered in other steel com- 
panies, ‘and the Standard Oil Company was formed 
by corralling other oil 
companies. That was 
called horizontal merg- 
ing. The new-style com- 
bination is perpendicu- 
lar ; it moves in a straight 
line from the raw material to the consumer. The 
latest and most conspicuous example of the new- 
style combination is Anaconda’s absorption of the 
American Brass Company. Anaconda heretofore 
’ produced only the raw materials of brass, namely, 
copper and zinc. and had no direct outlet for 
its product. Now it has obtained a direct outlet 
for virtually its total production, since the Amer- 
ican Brass Company uses some 350,000,000 
pounds of copper and 100,000,000 pounds of zinc 
a year, compared with Anaconda’s output of 
300,000,000 pounds of copper and 100,000,000 
pounds of zinc. Thus Anaconda has control of 
operations from the ore-bed to the manufactured 
article, ready for purchase by the people. 

Similar activities have been conducted by the 
Steel Corporation, by Henry Ford, by Standard 
Oil interests, and by other huge organizations. 
The basic idea is, of course, to keep all the profit, 
from raw material to finished article, within the 
family. The Steel Corporation has its own ore- 
beds, its own railways, its own plants, its own 
ships. Standard Oil lately has branched into oil 
production on a large scale, a policy formerly 
tabooed. According to all reports, Ford by and 
by will make everything entering into the produc- 
tion of his ubiquitous car. That many other con- 
cerns will follow a similar course is becoming 
increasingly clear. Without question, we are en- 
tering upon a new era of mergers, both hori- 
zontal and perpendicular. Incidentally, American 
mergers of industry have been influenced by the 
phenomenal achievements of Hugo Stinnes, the 
German industrial Napoleon, in forming perpen- 
dicular combinations. 

Viewed strictly from the economic point of 
view, much can be said in support of this whole 
movement. But if it be carried to its logical con- 
clusion, namely, the concentration of control of 
our industries into the hands of a comparatively 
few tremendously powerful leaders, what atti- 
tude will be adopted by the people of this democ- 
racy? Do not forget that extreme concentration 
of any industry makes the taking over of that 
industry by the Government relatively easy. 


This subject demands serious thought. 
* * * 


AMERICAN 
MERGERS: 
NEW 
STYLE 


It doesn’t help a great deal to know more than 
others if you don’t put your knowledge to work. 
* * * 
It will help you to rise if you help others to rise. 
* * * 
The man who harbors hard feelings has a soft 
spot in his brains. 


By the Editor 








JOHN A. HARRISS 
Deputy Police Commissioner of New York City, in 
charge of traffic 


I have never met him, but if [ were looking 
for a $100,000-a-year man I would look up John 
A. Harriss the man who, as special deputy police 
commissioner in charge of traffic in New York 
City, conceived the ex- 
cellent traffic system 
now in use in America’s 
most famous avenue, 
and who now comes for- 
ward with the suggestion 
that underground garage space, capable of ac- 
commodating some 34,000 cars, be constructed 
under Central Park and Bryant Park, near the 
heart of the metropolis. Harriss manifestly has 
inventive genius, originality, initiative and prac- 
tical sense. Nothing could be simpler than the 
arrangement of a few towers along Fifth Avenue 
which flash signals permitting traffic to flow all 
the way along the avenue at one time, and then 
allowing cross-town traffic to have its inning. 
Yet no one apparently thought of this ideal plan 
until Harriss got his brain working on the prob- 
lem. His suggestion for underground garages is 
equally simple and ought to be equally practicable. 
I hardly imagine that Harriss is open for any 
kind of a job. If he were, more than one of our 
huge corporations could well afford to pay him 
an enormous salary. Men of this stamp are rare 
and their worth to a colossal enterprise is almost 
beyond computation. 


HE WOULD BE 
AN EXECUTIVE 
VERY WELL 
WORTH HAVING 


** * 
Go after something worth 


Don’t stand still. 
going after. 


The popular belief was that Japan would prove 
the stumbling block to the carring out of limita- 
tion of armaments. Not Japan, but France, has 
been the recalcitrant member of the conference. 
She raised loud objec- 
tions to the battleship 
tonnage allowed her ; she 
adopted a_ belligerent 
tone concerning land 
armies; she immediately 
took a defiant stand in regard to submarines, 
One can sympathize fully with the French 
people’s determinaiton to secure themselves 
against any possible recurrence of the German 
attack. But if France persists in opposing every 
proposal made by her former Allies and main- 
tains a war-like spirit, she invites a situation more 
pleasing to Germany than conducive to the well- 
being of France. The human race is crying aloud 
for peace and cessation from insensate armament- 
building. If France should perversely block the 
efforts of the American Government and other 
governments to carry out the will of mankind, she 
will court disagreeable consequences. 

oe. 


If any fool could attain success without effort, 
success would not be worth attaining. Remem- 
ber that when things seem to go wrong. 

* * * 

About the best resolution you can make for 
this year is to have resolution. That is the con- 
clusion I have reached after carefully thinking 
over the whole subject of New Year resolutions 
and the kind of resolu- 
tions that lead to success. 
No man can fight his 
way to the top and stay 
at the top without exer- 
cising the fullest meas- 
ure of grit, courage, determination, resolution 
Every man who gets anywhere does so because he 
first firmly resolves to progress in the world and 
then has enough stick-to-itiveness to transform his 
resolution into a reality. Sometimes I feel that 
if a person has enough resolution, he has almost 
all that is necessary to the attaining of a rea- 
sonable measure of success. Without resolution, 
no man can win any worthwhile place among his 
fellowmen. 

At the beginning of this New Year, therefore, 
resolve to have resolution. 

‘ * * * 

What you wear may be of some importance. 
How you wear st is of more importance. 

oe - & : 


Sturdy trees grow slowly. 
* * * 
The man who has ceased to be pretty much of 
a boy hasn’t made so very much of a success of 
his life. 


DISAPPOINTS 


RESOLUTION 


* * * 

They talk about this money-being better than 
that money. The best money of all is the money 
you earn for yourself honestly and honorably. 
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After all, Europe’s affairs are more Europe’s 
affairs than ours. The calling of the proposed in- 
ternational economic conference should be left to 
The conference, also, should be held 
in Europe. If the 
United States were to 
summon such a confer- 
ence the world would ex- 
pect us to submit certain 
specific proposals calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils now suffered in Europe. 
And the truth is that the rank and file of the 
American people are not disposed to take the 
lead in a task which primarily devolves upon 
Europe itself. 

At the same time, the United States should not 
refuse an invitation to take part in an interna- 
tional economic conference should one be called 
by, say, Lloyd George, as seems probable at 
this writing. Proper settlement of European 
conditions would be of incalculable benefit to 
this country. To aid in attaining such a settle- 
ment, we would be justified in going fairly far. 

I have a feeling—perhaps it is wholly un- 
justified—that if Britain calls such a conference, 
Lloyd George will submit a proposal no less 
dramatic than the proposal submitted to the con- 
ference on armaments by our own Secretary 
Hughes. I think it is more than possible that 
Lloyd George will open’ the economic confer- 
ence by announcing that Britain has decided to 
cancel the debts owed her by continental coun- 
tries which cannot possibly be expected to put 
themselves in a condition to pay over vast sums 
at any time within the near future. There is 
room for what Woodrow Wilson would call a 
“magnificent gesture’ along this \line — and 
Lloyd George is so constituted that he prob- 
ably would enjoy making a spectacular move of 
this kind. 

If Britain should adopt some such course, then 
there would be at least a little more logic in 
looking expectantly towards the United States. 
That there will be wholesale cancellation of war 
debts is not to be expected. If Britain sets a 
magnanimous, far-sighted example, however, by 
the policy she adopts towards certain prostrate 
European nations, then the people of this coun- 
try might feel disposed to co-operate along sim- 
ilar lines, especially as any cancellation of debts 
would undoubtedly be accompanied by strict stip- 
ulations as to currency and tax reforms designed 
to stay the debacle in certain countries and get 
them started along a sound, upward, construc- 
tive path, 


It is Europe’s move next, however; not ours. 
* * * 


Europe. 


THE PROPOSED 
ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE; 
OUR ATTITUDE 


A good New Year resolution: “I'll try my 
earnest best to be true to my better self.” 
* * * 
The man who frequently goes “up in the air” 
seldom gets very far. 
* * * 


After all, it is better to be right than rich. 
* * * 


Lots of rocks help to make a firm foundation. 
Se 


The person who is always “on pins and needles” 
usually is a pin-head. 
* * * 
Breaking records are not worth while if they 
entail breaking hearts. 
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JOHN J. EAGAN 


President, American Cast Iron Pipe Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Much newspaper comment has been inspired 
by a declaration by John J. Eagan of Atlanta 
that he intends to apply the Golden Rule in run- 
ning the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, of 

Birmingham, of which 


APPLYING THE he has just been elected 


GOLDEN RULE president. Now, as a 
INA matter of fact, the only 
BUSINESS difference between Mr. 


Eagan and quite a num- 
ber of other heads of companies is that Mr. 
Eagan has come out publicly with his declara- 
tion of principles, whereas these others have never 
published the fact that they strive to apply the 
Golden Rule to their organizations. I well re- 
call that many years ago an American preacher, 
Dr. Sheldon, created widespread interest among 
business men in Europe by his writings and ad- 
dresses on “What Would Jesus Do?” Since then 
the Golden Rule has made encouraging headway. 

Whatever may have been the facts in days 
gone by, I think if you were to ask such business 
leaders as the following whether they were trying 
to apply the Golden Rule in their business, they 
would unhesitatingly reply, “Of course”: John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Julius Rosenwald, George 
Eastman, John H. Patterson, Samuel Vauclain, 
Charles A. Stone, Charles M. Schwab, John D. 
Ryan, J. P. Morgan, Franklin Simon, John G. 
Shedd, James Speyer, Charles E. Mitchell, Se- 
ward Prosser, George M. Reynolds, James B. 
Forgan, Percy H. Johnston, Walter C. Teagle, 
Henry Ford, A. R. Erskine, Charles B. Seger, 
Edward L. Doheny, Festus J, Wade, F. W. Ayer, 
and a thousand other men of large affairs. 

Crookedness still abounds in business and also 
in labor, as recent disclosures in New York and 
other cities have emphasized. Yet the whole at- 
mosphere of business is steadily becoming purer. 
Men are learning that, after all, the best way to 
build up a sound business is to follow sound prin- 
ciples, and sound principles are always in har- 
mony with the Golden Rule. 
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Samuel Untermyer declares that more than ten 
thousand business men and concerns are habit- 
ually violating the Sherman Act. The United 
States Supreme Court has found the National 
Hardwood Manufactur- 


“OPEN” ers’ Association, com- 
—AND SHUT— prising 365 concerns, 
PRICE guilty of breaking this 
ASSOCIATIONS law. The war gave a 


tremendous impetus to 
concerted, co-operative action among various in- 
dustries. Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
also vigorously championed co-operation in gath- 
ering complete data in each industry. 

The problem of how those engaged in an im- 
portant industry can co-operate in gathering and 
disseminating data on supplies, demand, prices, 
etc., without tending to restrict competition in an 
illegal way, is a delicate one. Yet, if all were 
actuated by honest, honorable motives, it should 
not be superhumanly difficult to draw the line 
between what is fair to the public and what is 
unfair, what is legal and what is illegal. Recent 
revelations have shown conclusively that certain 
associations were clearly acting, not in the pub- 
lic interest, but against the public interest, moti- 
vated solely by a desire to eliminate healthy com- 
petition and to pocket unreasonable profits. 

Trade associations, properly conducted, are 
capable of renderng extremely useful service, 
and it would not be in the public interest to abol- 
ish them holus bolus. The best remedy for what 
undoubtedly has become a serious evil probably 
lies along the lines of full publicity concerning 
the operations and the information gathered by all 
such organizations—this and alert Governmental 
supervision. Some advocate that the gathering 
of exhaustive data, covering all lines of industry, 
be undertaken solely by the United States Govern- 
ment, so as to guard against any special interests 
obtaining information not available to others and 
which could be used to the disadvantage, not to 
say for the fleecing of the public. It is urged 
that only the Government is capable of gathering 
information of this kind in a thorough, com- 
prehensive way. 

But there are sound objections to the injection 
of “more Government in business.” Nor must 
it be imagined that the Government has attained 
perfection in the art of gathering information. 
Why, only recently the Government had to admit 
that it had made a miscalculation of no less than 
1,800,000 bales in estimating the size of- this 
year’s cotton crop, whereas private agencies for 

gathering similar information came very much 
nearer the right mark. 

At the same time, if revelation after revela- 
tion convinces the public that the responsible men 
engaged in different industries are incapable of 
playing the game fairly and squarely, then there 
will be no alternative but to have the Govern- 
ment step in and inflict a fresh measure of in- 
terference and regulation. If freedom to co- 
operate is habitually abused at the expense of the 
public, then the business world can depend upon 
it that a change in the rules for conducting the 
business game will be demanded and imposed. 

Incidentally, organized labor is also before the 
bar of public opinion on very similar charges. 
The public has reached a frame of mind which 
makes little distinction as to whether unfair prac- 
tices are indulged in by business men or by labor 
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unions. Unless there is in this country thorough- 
going voluntarily house-cleaning from within 
wherever thoroughgoing house-cleaning is direly 
needed, then there will surely come thorough- 
going house-cleaning from the outside. And 
when the public and the politicians start house- 
cleaning, no very soft brooms are likely to be 
used. 

President Harding’s reference to the advisa- 
bility of legislation covering the powers of or- 
ganized labor, and the necessity for holding or- 
ganized labor strictly responsible for its acts, is 
one symptom of how public sentiment is 1. 
functioning in this country. 

* * * 


Asked if he could do a certain thing, a young 
man applying for a job replied: “Yes, sir; I'ma 
Can-adian.” 


* * * 


It is not uncommon for us to receive letters 
from public speakers, preachers and others tell- 
ing us that they had found their themes in articles 
appearing in “Forbes”; but when we recently 

learned that an lowa 
BASES HIS minister had based sev- 
SERMONS eral sermons on adver- 
ON tisements published in 
ADVERTISEMENTS “Forbes,” we searched 
. out the facts. The 
preacher was the Rev. E. C. Coleman of Aller- 
ton, Iowa, moderator of the Des Moines Pres- 
bytery. How he utilized certain strictly busi- 
ness advertisements as texts, is outlined in the 
following letter received in response to our re- 
quest: 


The particular advertisements referred to were the 
one by Ernst & Ernst in the July 9th issue and those 
of C. E. Knoeppel & Co. and the National Map Com- 
pany in the August 6th issue. The first sermon 
dealt with individual life and character, grouping 
the thoughts around the word “Profit.” The busi- 
ness of life is profit, true profit; the basis of profit 
is the cost of production, “The only guarantee of 
profits” is to’ follow “Straight Line Methods” which 
shall bring us knowledge and guidance in our busi- 
ness and life. aa 

The second dealt with the Church, grouping tlie 
thoughts around the phrase “Organized Service.” 
The purpose of the Church as an organization is 
service. Forces may be many and seemingly mov- 
ing in different directions, but yet all work toward 
this one purpose. Service shall take two directions— 
Godward, manward—the one doing His work in 
the world, the other in mutual helpfulness and 
benevolent work. 

The third sermon dealt with the Bible and com- 
pared it toa map. Maps are essential for a knowl- 
edge of the world—the Bible for a knowledge of 
man’s life. This firm call their maps a “Multi- 
Unit System.” The truth of the Bible is a unit, and 
yet is given to us in many ways. These maps may 
be used at all times and in different ways; the 
Bible likewise. il a 


Be mannerly. Good manners, like most things, 
can be cultiwated by taking pains. 
‘a 
If you find pleasure in your work, you're bet- 
ter off than many a rich loafer. 


*x* * * 


Hard training makes for easier going. 


“FORBES 








Two-Line Editorials 


If all tariff increases asked by inter- 
ested parties were granted, America 
could proceed to lay up every Govern- 
ment ship afloat. 

Se 

“Germany Finds Secret of Making 
Gold,” says a headline, and our Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher has gone to investi- 
gate, But don’t expect, just yet, to see 
heavy imports of gold stamped “Made 
in Germany.” 

x * 

A hint to both capital and labor: The 

square deal ts worth a good deal. 
* * * 


Paying cash bonuses to able-bodied 
ex-soldiers would harm more of them 
than it would help. The nation’s appre- 
ciation should take a more permanently 
helpful form. 

i 

Some form of ship subsidy appears in- 
evitable. 

* * x 

“Closed unions” are worse than either 
open or closed shops. Workers them- 
selves should rise in rebellion against 
the tyrants imposing such a system on 
various trades. 

* * * 

We are pretty near Government own- 
ership of all business already, business 
men complain when they have to dig to 
find tax money. 

‘2 * 

Apparently the packers, after all, were 
closer to the vast majority of their em- 
ployees than outside union leaders were. 

$s ¢ 


Four-Power and Nine-Power under- 
standings are at least preferable to in- 
ternaticnal misunderstandings. 

* * * 

Reducing jrison sentences of illegal 
price-gougers to fines doesn't leave a 
good taste in the public’s mouth. 

*x* * * 

If the farmers can work it, let them 
go ahead with co-operative marketing, 
by all means. 

* * * 

Don’t expect any extensive trading 
with Russia yet awhile, no matter how 
many friendly resolutions may be passed. 

* * * 

A prediction: Britain will be the first 

to start debt-cancellation. 








Top-notchers, I have often noticed, admire 
other top-notchers. John D. Ryan, who has be. 
come the top-notcher in the copper industry, re. 
marked to me the other day that he had never 

forgotten a _ statement 
ARE YOU made by a famous Colo. 
LIKE rado preacher, Myron 
THIS Reed, when Ryan was a 
MINISTER? young store-clerk. “Jj 

was just after Joha L, 
Sullivan had won the boxing championship o/ the 
world,” recalled Mr. Ryan, “and had gone on the 
stage to take a part in a play called ‘Hones 
Hearts and Willing Hands.’ This famous 
preacher—Congregationalist, at that—came boldly 
out in his sermon and said: ‘I am a great ad- 
mirer of the best man in his line, and I am not 
very particular what his line is. I would not go 
across the street to see John L. Sullivan act; 
but I would like to see-him fight.’ I felt at that 
time that this was rather a daring thing to say 
from the pulpit—but I fully sympathized with the 
sentiment !” 

Ask yourself earnestly whether you admire 
top-notchers or whether you—well, kind of be- 
grudge them their success and are inclined to 
belittle their achievements. My observation is 
that men of talent and energy and earnestness ad- 
mire other men who accomplish big things; but 
that many fellows who are making no conscien- 
tious, persistent, persevering effort to get on are 
disposed to feel and talk in an unfriendly way 
about better men than themselves. 

* * x 

Writers receive many letters, of many kinds. 
For example, half an hour before writing this I 
received two letters from California, one con- 
demning and the other commending something | 

had written on the ul- 
WE timate danger of consol- 
HOPE idating the industries o 
HE IS this country into a few 
RIGHT mammoth trusts. Sin- 

cere letters from readers 
are welcomed because they tell how other minds 
respond to what is written. Occasionally one 
receives a letter which excites feelings of both 
humility and gratification and which inspires one 
to give of his best. In this class is the following 
letter just received from the publisher of an old- 
established farm journal in the Middle West: 


At the year-end I am analyzing my own work 
and all the forces (even the big ones, as I know 
them) that are bringing the public mind back to 
a level keel. 

I want to add a word of appreciation and en- 
couragement to you and only a word, because it is 
not what I may say but the fact that I was moved 
to speak that counts. You are getting the mora! 
slant home to big business and finance as no other 
writer has ever done before. From big business 
this influence will filter down into small business. 

I want to congratulate you sincerely and to wish 
you many happy returns and good luck. 


* * * 
If- you want your ship to come in, steer a 
straight course. 
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FRANKLIN SIMON HAD FORESIGHT 


ANY of the biggest men in the country 
M to-day are those who long ago drew for 


themselves a picture of the future and 
then bent all their energies toward making it come 
"Ee a boy was Franklin Simon, when, at 13, 
he walked down Sixth avenue looking for a job, 
and found it at Stern Bros.’ department store. He 
was quick-witted and alert and, having had a 
better education than most boys who had to work, 
he was not compelled to begin as cash boy or 
messenger, but was given a try-out in the mer- 
chandise department. It was his task to lay out 
samples from the different manufacturers, group- 
ing them according to price; so that 
when the day’s work was done the 
executives might look them over and 
make their selections. 

It wasn’t a big job, but he made 
it so big that three years later, at 16, 
he was buying half a million dollars 
of merchandise a year. At 22, he 
was earning a salary of $7,500, and 
‘at 33 he had saved enough to go into 
business for himself. At 55 he is 
president of a house of specialty 
shops which has an international 
reputation. 

“There is no such thing as luck,” 
says Mr. Simon, “and opportunity 
comes to every one of us. Some 
grasp it; others let it slip by. One 
thing we should remember in busi- 
ness: if a person has no inclination 
for a certain line of work, it would 
be better for him to let it alone, for 
he will never succeed at it. The 
best he will make out of himself will 
be a trained machine.” 


Thirst for Knowledge 


Even at 13, Franklin Simon had 
a keen eye for values. He made the 
most of every opportunity he had 
for studying styles, prices, and the 
actual salability of the goods. At 
first he simply laid the articles on 
the tables. Then he selected those 
which he thought would make the 
greatest appeal and displayed them 
on forms. Soon his employers came 
to depend so much on his judgment 
that it was not necessary for them 
to examine the entire stock. 

At this time the boy was getting 
$6 a week, and his hours were often 
from 8 in the morning until 10 at 
night, for in those days retail busi- 
ness men looked after their sales 
during business hours and did their 
buying after the store closed at 6 
o'clock. Saturday night they stayed 
until 11. Half-holidays were a thing unknown; 
Saturday was the big business day and the hardest 
of the week. 

Franklin Simon had a natural love for beautiful 
things, which found expression in a careful study 
of the merchandise on the tables. He made up 
his mind that if he was ever to get anywhere he 
must know something out of the ordinary about 
the work he was doing. This meant night school 
on the evenings when he could be spared from 
work at the office, a special study of textiles, and 
it also meant poring over books late into the hours 
when most boys were in bed. 

His employers understood his ambitions and 
encouraged them. They made it possible for him 
to finish high school; and Louis Stern, in particu- 
lar, spent unlimited effort in helping him to lay the 
foundation for the career he had chosen, loaning 
him books, giving him the benefit of his own 


Pictured the Future, Prepared 
Himself, and Made His 
Vision Come True 


By O. D. Foster 


valuable experience, and never tiring of answering 
the questions which gave the boy his remarkable 
knowledge of the practical side of merchandising. 

Then, too, young Simon was not just an aver- 
age boy. No piece of work seemed to him so 
trivial that it was not worth doing well. If a 


FRANKLIN SIMON 


“There is no such thing as luck,” says Mr. Simon, “and opportunity comes to 
every one of us. One thing we should remember in business: if a person has no 
inclination for a certain line of work, it would be better for him to let it alone’ 


garment was made of some goods with which he 
was not especially familiar, he studied it, found out 
its good points, weighed them against its demerits 
and if the good features predominated he passed 
them on as talking points to the sales-people. In 
other words he made his knowledge work for him, 
not alone in careful buying, but also in the selling 
of the goods. Thus, by successfully mastering the 
details of his job and using them to his advantage, 
he put himself out of the machine class and made 
his services valuable. That is why at 16 he was 
buying in enormous quantities and at 22 was 
receiving a salary which would have been envied 
by many a man twice his age. He had followed 
carefully the trend of the public’s taste and was 
an expert in buying articles that made rapid sales. 

The foreign field is the Mecca of every buyer. 
The time came when young Simon was commis- 
sioned to take his first trip to Paris. To him it 


was not merely a journey to the most famous 
style center of the world, but an opportunity to 
talk with designers, to study coloring, to examine 
rare textiles, to visit world-known museums, to 
see the novelties in their own environment, to put 
himself in accord with foreign customs—in other 
words, to bring back to New York some of that 
inimitable atmosphere of Paris. 

It was on one of these trips that he met Herman 
A. Flurscheim, a Frenchman, who later became his 
partner. The two men took a great liking to each 
other, and they had so many interests in common 
that, as time went on, the idea suggested itself that 
they form some kind of a business association. 

In spite of hjs pleasant relations 
with Stern Bros., Franklin Simon, 
at 33, found even his increased re- 
sponsibilities insufficient to satisfy 
his ambitions. He wanted a business 
of his own, where he might carry 
out to the fullest extent certain ideas 
he had on the subject of an individ- 
ual store. 

It had always been his habit to 
save 25 per cent. of his salary. In 
the course of twenty years these 
savings had grown to quite a sum. 
For months his head had been full 
of plans. He communicated them to 
Mr. Flurscheim and the result was 
the decision to open a store in New 
York City, Mr. Simon to have en- 
tire charge at home, while Mr. Flur- 
scheim looked after the foreign in- 
terests. 


Locates on Fifth Avenue 


The plans were distinctly in ad- 
vance of the times. Franklin Simon 
proposed to open a shop on Fifth 
avenue where the latest Parisian 
novelties and the most exclusive 
models could be purchased at prices 
not to exceed those of Sixth avenue 
shops. His friends told him he was 
crazy. His business d$sociates 
thought success had gone to his 
head, but the young fellow stuck to 
his ideas and went quietly to work 
on his plans. 

Twenty years ago, Fifth avenue 
was distinctly a residence street 
above Union Square. At Fiftieth 
street the homes of the Variderbilts 
and Goulds marked almost the up- 
town boundary. Horse-drawn buses 
provided the only form of transpor- 
tation on the avenue and to establish 
a shop in any such locality looked 
like a very rash undertaking. Men 
of experience declared that shops 
must be located on a car-line, or at 
least adjacent to one, but young Simon had made 
up his mind that Fifth avenue would one day be- 
come the most famous shopping street in the 
world and he intended to be in the vanguard of 
its merchants, 

The site he finally selected was the home of 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, quite a pretentious dwelling, 
at 414 Fifth avenue, the location of the present 
Franklin Simon store. Next door was a Presby- 
terian church, a juxtaposition which elicited a 
sarcastic remark from his friends. “Simon wants 
quiet,” they said, “and he'll get it all right.” 

The property had a frontage of 32 feet and a 
depth of 145 feet. This offered room for growth 
and looked like a good business proposition. The 
entire responsibility rested on young Simon’s 
slender shoulders. His partner wrote, “You are 
on the ground. Go ahead and do what you think 
best. I have absolute confidence in your judg- 
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ment.” Mr. Simon speaks as follows of what he 
did: 

“After taking all things into consideration, it 
seemed to me that it would be better business to 
let some one else take over the property and give 
me a twenty-year lease. I took the proposition to 
Stewart Duncan, who was at the head of a high- 
grade grocery firm, representing Lea and Perrins, 
then located at 14th street and Union Square. 

“Mr. Duncan considered the proposition very 
favorably; he had considerable capital to invest, 
and told me that if I would return in forty-eight 
hours he would give me a definite reply. At the 
end of that time he offered to take the property 
over at $370,000, which was just what I had paid 
for it; to give me a twenty-year lease on a five 
per cent. net basis; and to allow me to make any 
alterations I chose. This became the original 
Franklin Simon stgre, which has since extended 
to 416-418-420 Fifth avenue. I found Mr. Duncan 
one of the finest men in the business world; and 
when, in 1916, seven years before my lease ex- 
pired, I went to his son with an offer to purchase 
the property outright, it was with the sincerest 
regret that such a proceeding would terminate our 
pleasant relationship. The original site became 
mine for the sum of $700,000, its valuation having 
almost doubled in sixteen years.” 

Franklin Simon opened his Fifth avenue store 
in February, 1902. He found it up-hill work at 
first, but he had a large following, and, oné after 
another, his influential customers began to bring 
their friends. He literally worked day and night, 
supervising every detail, from purchasing to win- 
dow trim. From Paris, Mr. Flurscheim sent the 
most exquisite novelties, and fashions were not 
merely depicted ; they were foreshadowed. 


Sound Business Principles 


The first year the store fell behind $40,000; the 
second year the shortage amounted to $28,000; 
but the third year they cleared $84,000, which 
wiped out all back deficits and left them $16,000 
to the good. From that time on the business grew 
so rapidly that it meant a steady and consistent 
expansion. The store opened with only eighty- 
seven employees ; now there are nearly three thou- 
sand. 

“What has been the biggest factor in helping 
you to build up such a successful business?” I 
asked Mr. Simon. 

“Nothing out of the ordinary,” he said quietly. 
“Our principle was to offer unusual values and we 
kept at it until we had really convinced people that 
they could purchase the newest fashion ideas for 
the same prices they were paying for merchandise 
in other shops. It was only natural that we should 
have my to pull shoppers from an already 
established district, and we knew we had to offer 
something out of the ordinary to do it. We carried 
a very complete stock and our original slogan was 
‘Everything in ready-to-wear apparel, from 
infancy to maturity.’ 

“There is, however, one principle which every 
merchant would do well to remember, and that is 
that his success is entirely dependent on public 
favor, and he should do everything in his power 

_to cater to the public, not only in the matter of 
goods, but also in any other way which may build 
up good will. Nor should he forget that it is 
through the employees of his store that he makes 
his contact with his customers. Happy and satis- 
fied “°° are the best assets any house can 

-have. Employees who are not well treated do 
not create the proper atmosphere or contacts. 
Putting one’s personal feelings out of the question, 
it is good business to have the employees of an 
organization feel that the house is back of them 
and that their interests are of moment to its 
executives, for if we do not all pull together we 
lose the greater part of our strength. 

“Another thing that it is always hard to make a 
boy remember is that there is no easy road to 
lasting success. It is a long fight and a hard 
fight, with no half-way business about it. The 
boy or man who is not ready to put good physical 
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Mr. Simon’s first store on Pifth Avenue, New York, 

opened in 1902. Since then the growth of the 

business has necessitated the acquisition of the two 
adjoining buildings 


effort into his business had better drop out, for he 
will never be worth while. We get out of things 
just exactly what we put into them, and the man 
who does not give the very best that is in him 
to his big endeavor will find himself left at the 
post. 

“One principle we have always held before us 
has been ‘never to run down a competitor.’ We 
work on the principle that everybody knows some- 
thing, that many people know more than we do, 
and we want to give them credit for it. The man 
who knows so much that no one can tell him 
anything does not get very far.” 

I asked Mr. Simon what he thought of present 
conditions in the retail merchandising field. He 
hesitated for a moment and then spoke with great 
seriousness. 

“Nothing that I could say to you would better 
explain the situation than a recent statement of 
James Couzens, formerly an official of the Ford 
Motor Company and Mayor of Detroit. 

“Mr. Couzens declared that ‘the business depres- 
sion has killed initiative and ambition,’ and that 
‘stores are trying to sell on the cafeteria plan, 
expecting people to come in and ask for what they 
want, pay for it, and then let that close the trans- 
action.’ Such a spirit is bound to have its effect 
on the buying public.” 


No Detail Overlooked 


There is a vast difference between Franklin 
Simon’s house of specialty shops and the regula- 
tion department store. In the house of specialty 
shops each section is an individual unit. Each 
shop has its own buyer and a force of sales 
people who are trained to sell the articles in that 
shop ; it has a psychology built out of the needs of 
that particular line; and it is set in an atmosphere 
which corresponds to the spirit under which the 
purchases are made. 

For instance, the gift shop, which is the latest 
addition to the group, creates a distinct atmos- 
phere of elegance and luxury. The novelties dis- 
played suggest themselves, not as utilitarian in 
purpose, but rather as somethirig offered to friends 
as a personal ornament or to add to the effect of 
their surroundings. The general atmosphere is 
exotic, distinctly French in tone, and the articles 
impress the shopper as having been as carefully 
selected for personal gifts as if one had visited 
the wholesale marts of Paris and made a personal 
choice. The saleswomen are chosen with a careful 
regard for their appearance and fine discrimina- 
tion of taste which enables them to be of service 








in making selections. Many of them speak French, 

In contrast*to this section is the infants’ shop 
where, in an atmosphere of daintiness, one finds 
a practical knowledge of the needs of young 
mothers... Quick sympathy, a ready comprehep. 
sion, advice given in the form of friendly sugges. 
tions and.an exact knowledge of suitable sizes and 
styles of garments for infants of all ages are some 
of the requisites for successful salesmanship jn 
this shop. Here a quiet charm of manner, com. 
bined: with sufficient maturity to impress the cys. 
tomer with confidence, are necessary to build a 
trade which merchants have come to recognize as 
one of the most important assets of their store, 
for the young mother, once satisfied, continues to 
make the store her shopping headquarters. 

The individuality of each shop is carried out 
to the smallest detail. In certain shops the sales- 
women are selected with a distinct eye for the 
personal type. Blondes and brunettes alternate 
in effective contrast against the soft grey back. 
ground of the French millinery shop, while a 
Titian-haired beauty gives a flavor of the pic. 
turesque. In the lingerie shop the girls are of the 
French type and many of them speak both French 
and Spanish fluently, for Latin Americans have 
an appreciative eye for beautiful lingerie and are 
generous in their expenditures. In the men’s 
shops, the salesmen must be well-groomed and 
their dress correct in every detail. 

While this individual atmosphere is a direct aid 
to selling, the separation of the shops has a deeper 
reason. One important result achieved is the dis- 
tinct reaction of the mind to an entirely new 
environment. Another is the preventing of a 
blurred impression in the customer’s mind when 
a sale is being made, as for instance where a 
young child is being fitted in the same department 
with an older sister. Under these circumstances 
the young child is apt to be diverted by the more 
elaborate nature of the older sister’s gown, resent- 
ing the simplicity of her own, which would pass 
unnoticed if she were in a room where only such 
gowns were being shown. 


Training of Salespeople 


The education of his salespeople has been an 
important part of Mr. Simon’s plans. It has 
always been his thought that the greater their 
appreciation of beauty the more they would be 
able to convey to the customer the artistic value of 
the merchandise. They are encouraged to visit 
museums, to study textiles and art. 

The mechanical part of their training follows 
much the same system as that of the average store, 
with the exception that each shop trains its own 
people in selling, and transfers are not made from 
one shop to the other. Buyers are responsible, 
not only for the buying, but also for the sales in 
their shop. Salespeople are not placed on the 
payroll until their acceptance has been passed on 
by the buyer of the shop where they will serve. 
The general education of sales people comes under 
the educational department, where, to quote David 
Cronbach, general manager of the store, they are 
taught that “salesmanship is the interpretation 
through your own personality of the ethics of the 
man who is at the head of the business.” 

It is said in New York City that Franklin 
Simon has such a reputation as a stylist that he 
can not only create, but also establish a distinctive 
new style. This condition is the outgrowth of 
the wonderful workshops on the upper floors, 
where French designers create and manufacture 
individual gowns, suits, and furs for an exclusive 
trade. 

Looking down the great sweep of Fifth avenue, 
now the most famous shopping center in the world, 
with its hurrying crowds and magnificent display, 
it becomes doubly evident why Franklin Simon 
has succeeded in his work. The same vision that 
swept aside the pettiness of laying out samples 
and dignified such duties to matters of impo: tance, 
pictured to him twenty years ago the Fifth avenue 
of to-day. It is the power to bring visions 
fruition that makes big business men. 
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IE purpose of this article is to consider the 
7 possibility of devising a system of redis- 

‘ount rate determination that will reduce to 
a minum the human equation involved; that 
is, a inethod that will make the rates function 
automatically, as far as possible, in regulating 
credit, like a properly adjusted steam engine gov- 
ernor, which acts in response to the actions of 
the engine itself. 

What regulatory function rediscount rates now 
perform is more comparable to that of a brake; 
their power is applied or released by specific 
human action rather than in direct response to 
the actions of business itself. The result is that 
the human element involved in Federal Reserve 
banking becomes an object of partisan contro- 
versy, either financial or political, obscuring and 
distorting the more fundamental issues, and ren- 
dering it impossible to consider them purely on 
their merits. 

How unavoidable this result is in times of 
stress is well illustrated by the nagging to which 
the Court of Directors of the Bank of England 
have been recently subjected. The bank rate 
policy in England, evolved through many years in 
a country freely admitted to possess the acme of 
financial leadership, is conventionally accepted as 
a model by which to test rediscount banking poli- 
cies. Yet in England for many months those who 
need something or some one to blame for the busi- 
ness troubles they have suffered have accused the 
bank authorities of misusing the bank rate against 
the best interests of business. The most violent 
criticism, of course, has come from cheap-money 
partisans and the opponents of deflation. The 
somewhat austerely conservative bank rate policy 
has been frankly deflationary. 

The desirability of eliminating, as far as pos- 
sible, the human equation in the functioning of 
Federal Reserve bank rates was perhaps in the 
mind of Governor Harding when he recently 
said, “It seems desirable, if possible, to formu- 
late a general policy regarding a rate of discount 
from which there will be no divergence, except 
in unusual or emergency cases.” 


Should Reserve Rate Be Above Market? 


In a recent well-reasoned discussion the stand 
was taken by the authors that the central idea 
of such a policy should be adherence to the prin- 
ciple, generally followed in Europe, that scienti- 
fic rediscount banking requires that the rediscount 
rate be kent above market discount rates. This 
principle, it was pointed out, has been uniformly 
observed by the Bank of England; so that a Brit- 
ish banker pays a premium for the extra cash ob- 
tained through rediscounting. An American bank- 
er ordinarily makes a slight profit, since the bank 
rates are generally below the market rates. Thus 
there is continual temptation to expand credit. 

It is held that the Federal Reserve rates cannot 
fulfill a real public economic function unless they 
are kept above the market, in a position to control 
credit expansion and contraction. In the recent 


periods of inflation and deflation it was note- 
worthy that rediscount rates followed market 
rates; they did not lead them. And such control 
as the rates exercised was accomplished merely by 


reducing the profit to banks from rediscounting, 
and not by making it unprofitable to rediscount. 

Of course, it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether that is or is not as it should be. Some 
would contend that the degree of braking power 
afforded thus is adequate. Others contend that 
there should be more braking power; that credit 
expansion should be sharply checked by making 
redi:counting unprofitable. 

It is recognized, however, that the maintenance 
of rediscount rates above market discount rates 
1s attended by particular difficulties in the United 
States. The market rate for rediscountable paper 


FORBES 


Is This Plan for the Establish- 
ment of a Differential 
Rate Feasible? 


By John Oakwood 


is not so sharply defined here as it is in London. 

Since 1871, it has been stated, there has not been 
a single year when the official bank rate of the 
Bank of England was not above the market rate, 
on yearly averages, exceptions to the rule being 
of but a few days’ duration. This accurate ad- 
justment in London is possible because the mar- 
ket rate is the rate at which prime acceptances, or 
bills of exchange, accepted by banks or acceptance 
houses will be bought in the open market; it is 
a competitive rate publicly known, and _ its 
definiteness is due to the existence of an open, well 
established bill market in London. 








Our Rediscount Problem 


66 VT seemes desirable, if possible, to formu- 
late a general policy regarding a rate of 
discount from which there will be no diver- 
gence, except in unusual or emergency 
cases.” That was the statement of Gover- 
orn Harding to the joint conference of the 
Federal Reserve Board with the agents and 
governors of the Federal Reserve banks. 
A general policy would be a fixed thing, al- 
most entirely impersonal and practically au- 
tomatic in its workings; it would be free 
from the criticism of political bias or 
personal motives. It would be good for 
banking and good for business—there can 
be little doubt about that. But there are many 
obstacles in the very nature of our varie- 
gated bill market which are seemingly im- 
possible to overcome. In this article, John 
Oakwood states the “ifs”and “ands” very 
clearly and proposes a plan which, at least, 
seems to have been logically conceived; it 
may or may not be the solution of our re- 
discount problem. 








In America there is no such definite determina- 
tion of the market rate; there is usually a wide 
spread between eligible bank acceptances and 
prime commercial paper. For instance, recent 
quotations for eligible bank acceptances of ninety 
days ranged from 4% to 4%, while at the same 
time prime commercial paper ranged from 5% to 
5%. Thus, the Federal Reserve Bank rediscount 
rate of 5 per cent. was above the market for 
acceptances, but below the market for prime com- 
mercial paper. 

Furthermore, in addition to these diverse open 
market rates, an even greater disparity is injected 
into the situation by the practice of making loans 
to customers under “lines of credit” on confiden- 
tial terms, not only differing from public rates, 
but varying widely in the same bank portfolio. 

Thus, an apparently insurmountable difficulty 
confronts efforts to determine a rediscount rate 
which shall be above the market, since neither the 
acceptance market nor the commercial paper mar- 
ket establishes a definite market rate for redis- 
countable credits. 

Not only is this diversity of rates prevalent in 
a given financial center, but there is also great 
variation as between different parts of the coun- 
try. Under such conditions, a rediscount rate 


that would be above the market as a whole would - 


be only fractionally above the higher discounts 
charged, but excessively above the lower rates. 
The expedient proposed, in the discussion allud- 
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WANTED: A REDISCOUNT POLICY 


ed to above, to meet this amorphous situation was 
to adopt as the market rate the rates prevailing 
on “line-of-credit” loans extended by banks in 
great cities to such of their customers as have 
borrowing accounts in several banks in different 
financial centers. It was argued that such cus- 
tomers, having borrowing accounts in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, es- 
tablish competitive rates in their borrowings, by 
shopping around. These competitive rates are 
known to the Federal Reserve Banks, and since 
they represent, it was asserted, the bulk of bank 
loans in the United States, they constitute the 
nearest approach to a uniform normal rate, al- 
though they are not necessarily coincident with 
open market rates. 

There seem, however, to be, difficulties involved 
in this plan. Governor Harding has pointed out 
that “it seems clear to the board that it is not 
practicable in this country for Federal Reserve 
banks to maintain rates of discount higher than 
current market rates, if ‘line-of-credit’ loans are 
to be accepted as the criterion. The rates of in- 
terest permitted in many states are so high as 
to preclude this as a possibility.” 

Any plan which seeks to fix the Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rates in reference to any selected 
group of discount rates seems to be open to the 
criticism that there would always be a large vol- 
ume of loans made at rates above or below the 
official rate. There would always be an inequit- 
able situation in that those bills for which dis- 
count rates above the bank rate had been charged 
could be rediscounted at the Federal Reserve 
bank at a profit, while those for which rates 
below the bank rate had been charged could be 
rediscounted only at a loss; and bills accepted at 
the lower levels would be virtually barred from 
rediscount because of the prohibitive cost. The 
tendency of such a rediscount rate would seem to 
be to stiffen interest rates around its own level, 
rather than to allow them to remain flexible and 
variegated, as at present, in reference to changing 
conditions, and the diversified needs of business. 


Use of a Differential 


If it be granted that it is desirable to maintain 
the rediscount above market discount rates, it may 
be that a more impersonal system of adjusting ‘ 
the bank rate—in fact, one that would be vir- 
tually automatic, maintaining an equable relation 
to all discount rates—could be obtained by using 
a general differential instead of by changing the 
absolute rediscount figure. 

The use of a differential would mean that, in- 
stead of fixing the rediscount rate at an absolute 
figure of 5 per cent., for instance, it would uni- 
versally be placed at, say, 1/16 per cent. above the 
rate actually charged on any given bill presented 
for rediscount. Thus, if a bank charged a cus- 
tomer 5 per cent. to discount his note, it would 
cost the bank 5 1/16 per cent. to rediscount that 
note. If it charged another customer, who might 
be considered a more desirable risk, 4% per cent., 
it would cost the bank 4 13/16 per cent. to redis- 
count that bill at the Federal Reserve Bank. 

This method of fixing the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates would automatically maintain those 
rates above the discount rates charged for all 
eligible paper. It would eliminate the necessity 
of constant action on the part of the bank author- 
ities to change the bank rate, thus minimizing 
the personal official element as a target for crit- 
icism from some if it did change, and of fault- 
finding from others if it did‘not change the rate, 
since the money market itself, and not bank offi- 
cials, would change the rediscount rate. It would 
obviate present inequality between various levels 
of discounted paper. It would keep effective in 
all instances the principle that the rediscount priv- 

(Continued on page 225) 
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REGENERATION OF A BUSINESS MAN 


it is the story, in a way, of my life. 

I am only a business man. I do not 
feel that that is a thing either to regret or be 
proud of. There are many thousands like me, 
“business men” who rise day after day, year 
after year, at the appointed time without the aid 
of an alarm clock, who rush down to the office 
or the shop or the store, work all morning and 
afternoon, interrupted only by a hasty lunch, and 
drag themselves homeward in the evening to read 
a paper, see a movie, or make a call, and then 
go to bed. To narrate the routine of,their exist- 
ence would make them out to be the veriest slaves 
of dull habit—and they are, many of them. I 
know, for I was. 

It is to these thousands that I want to talk; 
they will surely understand me. And, then, why 
shouldn’t my experience be just as applicable 
to the other thousands—the clerks, the wage 
earners, the unskilled, and the professionals? 

My people were poor people. At fourteen I 
got a position as a “cash runner” in one of the 
biggest wholesale dry goods concerns in St. 
Louis. In the evening I attended night school. 
It was the only education I ever had. 

I slaved until I was nineteen, a loyal, prompt, 
unfailing employee of the company. I was 
gradually, modestly rewarded. When I had 
saved $700 one of the firm actually offered to 
go into a little partnership with me if I would 
open a store of my own. For no reason at all, 
I picked a small city in Iowa—it seemed far 
enough away and young enough—and, after pro- 
posing to the only girl I had ever gone with 
steadily, I left to make my fortune. 

I did not know the burden of being one’s own 
master. I did not know that to count the cash 
eagerly each night and to suffer utter disappoint- 
ment at the lack of it, to fill up the shelves with 
empty boxes so that the place appeared replete 
with goods, to ride home on my bicycle of eve- 
nings to the person who had to share my un- 
certainty and to suffer when it looked as if the 
business could not continue one week more—I 
did not know this was to be more of a strain than 
I had ever conceived of when I was working for 
an indefinite corporation with no cash to count 
except that in my pay envelope at the end of the 
week, and no door to lock, and no establishment 
to worry about. 


Five Stages of Life 


Is it any wonder, then, when I finally had 
my business upon a stable foundation, that I 
attributed my success, such as it was, to one 
thing, indomitable will? It was will power, un- 
ceasing determination, I thought, that had en- 
abled me to arrive where I was. 

It is here the philosophy of most of our Ameri- 
can business men stops. They are not able to 
see beyond work and more of it. Too often 
hand-in-hand with this philosophy of Work, go 
grasping habits, selfishness, the idea of fighting 
hard for what you want and fighting hard once 
you have it. 

The end of life is not Fight. 

What is it, then? 

There are five stages to it, stages that each 
person—man or woman—must go through to 
attain ultimate “success,” stages which very few 
persons complete, at least consciously. Too 
many stop at slavery. Others stop at “will- 
power.” Some go beyond. 

The next step in my progression (I can speak 
only from experience) was what I may call the 
attainment of Confidence. 

T came into my third stage through riding a 
bievele! How now I realize the importance ot 
insignificant things! 

T rode my bicycle, one of the old high*wheelers, 
tc my store, and each day at the bottom of the 


W its I have to say is hardly a story; 


Your New Year Will Be Happier 
If You Are Mindful of 
This Man’s Story 


By Augustus Pound 


hill that ran from our cottage I hit the iron 
pump! I could not escape it. The road was 
wide enough, certainly. There was no good rea- 
son why I should run into that pump. Yet I 
did, regularly. I began to think that, after all, 
the road was too narrow. 

Finally, my wife saved my life. “If you think 
you're going to hit it,” she said to me one eve- 
ning when she knew well enough I was plan- 
ning my morning journey, “if you think you’re 
going to hit it, you surely will. Just don’t think 
you're going to, and you won't.” 

And lo and behold, the marvels of the universe 
opened before me! I “thought” I was going to 
miss that pump. And I did miss it! 

It wasn’t in missing the pump that she saved 











Ultimate Success 


UGUSTUS POUND did not get 

religion out of the Bible: it came 
from within. It was after he had prac- 
ticed the Golden Rule that he “discov- 
ered” his scheme had been incorporated 
in the Bible-—where it is written, “Do 
unto others.” If you think you have 
reached success, read what Augustus 
Pound says about the five stages that 
must be traversed before one may attain 
“ultimate success,” and then let your con- 
science decide where you really are in 
life’s journey. Anyway, read this re- 
markably human story for the right start 
it will give you early in the New Year. 








me. It was in my buying trips to New York. 
And here I must relate a truth which, although 
prosaic itself in its outward form, is far from 
prosaic if its real significance is grasped. For 
three years I had made semi-annual journeys to 
buy merchandise. Each time I had hunted up ac- 
quaintances full of knowledge of the dry goods 
world, and purchased under their advisement. 
I had the best counsel in the country, I thought, 
as to what to buy, the quantities to buy, the styles 
that would take, goods that were sure to be 
popular during the coming season. 

Yet, for three years, business lagged, to say 
the least. I was overstocked on certain articles, 
understocked on things that were in demand. 

“Don’t buy what Mey tell you to,” said mv 
wife. “Buy what you think people will want.” 

“But they ought to know,” I used to remon- 
strate. 

“No, you ought to,” she would reply. And 
when I would ask her how, she would only re- 
join that J ought to know. 

It was the idea of thinking I would miss the 
pump over again. If I thought I would make 
satisfactory purchases, I would. I tried it, tested 
my own judgment against advice, and proved tt. 
After that, profits began to accumulate. 

Now, what is good judgment? Surely it is 
not luck, but this thing that we call “judgment” 
that determines failure or success. 

The essence of judgment, is, I am now sure, 
confidence. Just confidence; nothing else. Maybe 
confidence is based on hard work; maybe it has 
its ground in knowledge. But I know that it 
has its ground within oneself, that it comes 
least from without and most from the still smal? 
voice within. 

What is willpower or the most unremitting of 


work and perseverance without confidence? ft 
is worth millions in money to the man whio has 
it. And it is worth more in happiness. [, a 
practical man, depending on nothing so much as 
on facts, say this. I say it because I honestly 
believe it. Confidence to me has become as real 
as the dishes on our table. It is as necessary to 
my life as the food I eat. 

The fourth stage? I don’t know how to i 
lustrate it. It is a continuation of the last, a 
traveling forward. Many men stop with Con- 
fidence. They “settle down” and rest on their 
oars, so to speak; or retire and live on their in- 
comes. They have “succeeded,” they think, and 
there is nothing more to do. Consequently, they 
do nothing. They stop. And for those who have 
stopped and stood still, what follows will not be 
of interest; to them it will be simply foolishness, 


The Great Awakening 


You may call it foolish, if you wish; but the 
next stage of development is the fruition of 
sticcess (in the financial meaning of the word) 
into humanitarianism. One turns altruistic (if 
one can afford it) and donates to charities. It is 
at this stage that business men, in particular, 
become vitally interested in the church or the 
boy scouts or the Y. M. C. A. It is a sort of sec- 
ond boyhood for them. For many it is the great 
awakening. They also take up golf! 

I make light of it because every possible action, 
every creed, belief, idea, has two sides. Look on 
one side and the thing looks heroic, serious; look 
on the other and it is banal, funny. My next step 
was funny; I took up golf. I also found some- 
thing I had not discovered before in the church. 
I also subscribed to a new Y. M. C. A. building. 

There was another motive, I am sure, in my 
altruism besides the motive of giving so that peo- 
ple would know I gave, of doing something be- 
cause it was regarded as proper or right, of play- 
ing golf because it was “the thing.” It was a mo- 
tive which came from within, spontaneously; a 
motive which was a direct expression of my more 
mature self. It evidenced itself to me one New 
Year’s Day. 

On New Year’s morning it was our custom to 
sell what remained of our Christmas stock of toys 
at half-price. On New Year’s morning came the 
poor of our city—and they were not few in num- 
ber. Kiddies with only a few cents wanted to 
buy “that big engine”; fathers and brothers came, 
looking embarrassed at being sent down to a dry 
goods store to make 4 purchase “for the old 
woman.” The old woman! At first I did not 
notice her; she did not matter to me, she was only 
a means to an end, she represented so much buying 
power, profit, money in my pocket. Beyond that, 
she meant nothing. 

But when the change came over me, when I rea- 
lized, as many successful men are coming to 
realize, that the end of life is not profit, not ac- 
cumulation, but rather the other thing—profit for 
others, distribution—the old woman began to mean 
more to me than a quota of buying power. She 
began to mean an old woman; then she began to 
mean a mother. 

I closed the cash drawer in disgust. Hereafter, 
I said to myself, no toys shall be sold on New 
Year’s Day. They shall be given away. And they 
were given away—to the joy of hundreds of 
youngsters, to the happiness of many parents, an 
to. the saving of myself. I derived more genuine. 
pure joy out of the New Year’s Days that followed 
than out of any other week in the year. I did not 
know when I resolved to give away the tovs that 
the practice would bring me many new customers 
each year, customers who came and told me why 
they had come. 

At first I used to pay those who worked for 

(Continued on page 225) 
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PREPARING COLLEGE MEN FOR WORK 


for the colleges, if prosperity is measured 
by the number of men seeking admission. 

Out of these groups of college men who have 

broken all enrollment records a very large pro- 
ortion of the business executives of the future 
will be recruited. It is very pertinent to ask, 
therefore, what influence the colleges are having 
upon the young men who will shortly use their 
best efforts to rise from the ranks to a position of 
power and trust? What traits of character are 
the colleges developing in these thousands of 
young men who will to-morrow be the “men-on- 
the-make” in business circles? 

In the eyes of business men generally, the col- 
lege man’s sin against the Holy Ghost is fear of 
the rough job at the bottom. The universal com- 
plaint simmers down to the charge that college 
fills the mind with a sense of superiority and 
pride and turns out men who feel that they are too 
good to go through dirt and grease and sweat. 

That charge is brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion in my work as director of the employment 
bureau for graduates of one college in New York 
State. Only a few weeks ago a manager of a 
large distributing corporation inquired over the 
long distance telephone: “Can you find me a 
college man to send through the West—somebody 
capable of going ahead, a self reliant man with 
plenty of initiative? The work is hard and we 
want someone who will stand up to a heavy job.” 

My answer brought an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. I replied: ‘A college senior came to me a 
couple of days ago and asked if I would get him 
a chance to enter some concern at the bottom, to 
learn the business from every angle, no matter 
how rough the work might be. Most of all he 
wantcd to begin at the bottom.” 

This incident is typical. The strongest recom- 
mendation seems to be willingness to take the 
hard knocks and dirty work of any part of the 
business, and the initiative, the will, and the grit 
to begin at the bottom. The general experience 
of business men has left the impression that uni- 
versity life implants a false pride and an empty 
confidence. 


Bie: ESS depression has bred prosperity 


Colgate’s Experiment 


This condition is of especial significance to 
business men at the present time because we have 
just come through a period of drives and cam- 
paigns to lift university endowments and raise 
professors’ salaries; and business men have been 
called upon to give and give generously. It is 
reported that at one time, three hundred and 
eighty-nine colleges the country over were out 
on million- and multi-million-dollar drives. If 
there is a business man in the country who has not 
been approached for funds to help this, that, or 
the other university through a financial crisis, he 
must have been in hiding or abroad. 

What are the universities planning to do with 
the money? Money and men are the raw mater- 
ials of the university; the finished product is to 
be—what? Business men have poured an invest- 
ment of half a billion dollars into the universities 
since the armistice. For what? What type of 
man will be ground out at the other end of the 
machine? Why shouldn’t business men ask such 
a question? Will the college type that comes from 
this huge investment be one which feels superior 
to rough, hard work, or will it be the type imbued 
with genuine determination to sacrifice, and win, 
step by step, a deserved success? 

An experiment which bears directly upon these 
questions is being worked out at Colgate Univer- 
sity, where classes in business problems have been 
organized for the purpose of turning out gradu- 
ates of a calibre and character to command the 
respect and confidence of business men. 

At Colgate University, we have a senior class 
of about one hundred men. Out of the hundred 


How Colgate Trains Men “Glad 
to Start at Bottom, But De- 
termined to Rise” 


By Lionel D. Edie 


I select about twenty men for a course of instruc- 
tion in current industrial problems. And one of 
the uppermost questions in the selection of the 
men is this: have they the solid qualities of readi- 
ness to swing into hard work, to do it gladly, with 
the conviction that a college diploma has still to 
prove its worth to them in terms of ability to 
make good right on the ground floor? Practically 
all of the men in the group have already worked, 





LIONEL D. EDIE 
Director of the employment bureau of Colgate 


University. Mr. Edie here tells what this pro- 
gressive institution is doing to equip its graduates 
to take their places in the world of business 


either prior to entering college or during college 
vacations, as common laborers for some industrial 
corporation. 

The men in the last previous group with which 
I worked had all plugged through such experi- 
ences. One man had been back and forth across 
the Atlantic as a common laborer on an oil tanker, 
mixing on equal terms with a crew of foreigners. 
Another had been an expert machinist in the 
machine shops of Schenectady. A third had been 
a day laborer in a yeast factory near New York 
City. A fourth had been a lumber-jack in the 
camps of the North. A fifth had been a mechanic 
in aeroplane factories; and so on down the list. 
None of these men had a swivel-chair notion of 
capturing high offices in the corporation at the 
start. They have a genuine conception of respon- 
sibility and work. 

Another factor governing admission to the 
course is the initiative and capacity shown by the 
applicants in their own college organizations. The 
employment manager of a prominent New York 
corporation recently explained to me that in his 
interview with college men looking for work, one 
of his main questions is this: 

“What did you do in college that you didn’t 
have to do?” 

Has a man shown initiative in athletics, debat- 
ing, or writing? Has he been an organizer, a- 





business manager of something, an editor, a re- 
sponsible official in some student organization? 
Has he gone beyond the bare minimum require- 
ments for a diploma and a degree and thrown 
himself heart and soul into something which “he 
didn’t have to do?” Those are the tests I apply. 

Part of the course of study is business biog- 
raphy. The men are given an opportunity to 
know the life story of Harriman and Vail and 
Ford, of Grace and Johnson and Vanderlip. They 
are led to familiarize themselves with the careers 
of the railroad builders of the last generation and 
of the men who have thrown out the arms of the 
great industrial corporations. \Vhen their minds 
are familiar with the industrial leaders of Amer- 
ica, I am willing to trust to the contagion of the 
personalities of these leaders to sway the spirits 
of college men in the right direction. 

The backbone of the course of study is, how- 
ever, current industrial problems. Certain books 
dealing with the questions at issue are read and 
discussed. Emphasis is steadily placed upon illus- 
trations as found in current numbers of both con- 
servative and progressve magazines in business 
fields. And to give the work a practical touch, 
business men are invited in for conferences, talks, 
and discussions. Without exception, the business 
men who have participated in such conferences 
have afterwards expressed their surprise at the 
amount of intelligent and sensible interest in the 
questions under discussion. 


Students Visit Industrial Plants 


In order to clinch such work in their minds, the 
men are taken for frequent visits to typical indus- 
trial and financial establishments. Last year, I 
was able to show them the system of scientific 
management of the Franklin Automobile Com- 
pany ; the practices of personnel administration of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; the 
production organization of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, at Bayonne; the labor union organization 
of the Amalgamated Garment Workers, in New 
York; and the business systems of leading bond 
houses, banks, and manufacturing corporations. 

In many cases the visits to such plants are ot 
necessity brief and do not permit of a complete 
observation of all phases of the business technique. 
But, even in these brief visits, the men gain clear 
and lasting impressions of many of the most im- 
portant principles and policies of modern business. 
They see with their own eyes, the methods and 
results of different efficiency svstems, of forms 
of employee representation, of labor unions with 
and without collective bargaining, of bonus sys- 
tems, and of all the other phases of business 
organization. 

Ten days of that sort of education are worth 
ten weeks of mere book-learned industrial know- 
ledge. Practical observation gives a touch of 
reality and vigor to the theory and principles which 
are discussed in conference circles. Of course, 
the first-hand observation would be futile if it 
were not preceded and followed up by reading and 
discussion. The great gain from visits to business 
plants is in the clinching of principles and theories 
in the minds of the college men and the creating 
of a sense of the real and practical significance of 
studies. 

The value of these direct visits grows out of the 
background of experience as workers in shops, 
factories, and banks which the students themselves 
have had in previous days. I have in mind as a 
typical illustration the experience of one college 
man who spent his first vacation in a jute factory. 
On a wage of $15 a week, he had to economize to 
the utmost, even at times restricting his luncheon 
to a bottle of milk. His work confined him to a 
basement room where the windows were so cov- 
ered with dust and dirt that his eves became 
inflamed and sore. The air was so thick with 


dust particles that his throat became seriously 
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irritated and he coughed as constantly as if he 
were consumptive. 

The following summer he worked in one of the 
Curtiss aeroplane shops. When the employment 
manager asked him what his qualifications were, 
his reply was: 

“No qualifications. I want to learn the aero- 

‘plane business.” 

He was assigned to filing off the rough edges 
of bolts. The powdered steel ground its way into 
his hands and blistered the skin. The men all 
around him took no interest in their work; it was 
a deadly bore. Dozens of employees became dis- 
gusted every day and quit, and dozens of raw 
recruits drifted in to take their places. By work- 
ing at a reasonable speed, the college man finished 
his alloted day’s work long before quitting time— 
an achievement which angered the pace-setters. 
They quickly informed him that if he finished 
early, he must keep moving around and fumbling 
with his tools when the foreman appeared, because 
the other men wouldn’t stand for speeding up. 
Men occupied their idle time by making miniature 
aeroplanes to take home as toys for their children. 

Long before five o’clock, it was the game to 
have all the tools arranged in order on the bench; 
so that when the quitting whistle sounded, they 
could be brushed at one swoop into the tool- 
drawer, and the workman could make a wild dash 
to freedom. These and a host of similar events in 
the day’s routine gave him a fair insight into the 
worker’s psychology, into problems of production, 
responsibilities of management, and the like. With 
these experiences as a background, this man, and 

. others with similar experiences, are in a position 
to profit by personal visits to modern business 
concerns. 
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It is interesting to note some of the impressions 
which are made on these men by such experiences. 
A common axiom among them is that in such 
work it is very rarely safe or wise to let anybody 
know that they are college men. This axiom 
applies especially to men who try out the rougher 
grades of work. If they pose in such circles as 
college men, they know that they will be looked 
upon as snobs or weaklings. 

Another common finding among these men is 
that they must beware of business men who com- 
plain too strenuously about the ideals of college 
men. They have found that there are a great 
many business men who work on the supposition 
that they must break the spirit of a college man 
before he is any good ; therefore, the more humili- 
ating and disagreeable his work can be made the 
better. In return, such business men are willing 
to pay a wage large enough to meet only part of 
the college man’s necessary minimum expenses. 
Once they have crushed his hope and confidence, 
they assume that, like the busted bronco, he may 
be some good. In being wary of this type of busi- 
ness man, I feel sure the college men are right. 

There are two grades of college men—one im- 
bued with the right spirit, the other with the 
wrong. Certain corporations constantly attract 
the*former, while’certain other corporations con- 
stantly attract the latter. When there is some- 
thihg inherently unsound in the employment or- 
ganization of a corporation, and when, as a con- 
sequence, it repeatedly draws from the colleges 
the fower grade of men, the cause of its dissatis- 
faction with college graduates lies in the weakness 
of its own’ organization. There are not a few busi- 
ness men who expect to get something for nothing 
out of the college man, under the pretext that the 
college man at the outset has to unlearn four years’ 


work and plug for a wastefully long tir: < at the 
lowest form of labor for the lowest py. The 
type of business man who carries this to « xtremes 
is naturally the very one who often has mst fay 
to find with the college men who have b¢°n in his 
employ. But the more progressive cor: orations 
have adapted their employment organizat' \n to the 
task of drawing the best men from th college 
ranks. The success or failure of colleg: men iy 
business, therefore, casts a direct reflect:on upon 
the character of the men who are manaving the 
business. 

A third impression received by most of these 
men is that the human side of business js not 
developed as well as it might be and should be 
The impression arises partly from their personal 
experiences as workers, and partly from discus. 
sion in the classroom. In no small degree, also, 
it arises from the frank statements made by busi. 
ness men who come before the class for talks and 
conferences. In other words, the experiment as 
carried on at Colgate breeds a broad human atti- 
tude toward the opportunities of business. One of 
the fundamental principles toward this end is, 
therefore, that an industry must produce human 
wealth in the lives of its workers at the same time 
that it produces monetary wealth for its stock- 
holders. 

To these men, business assumes the character 
istics of the leading professions. The ideal of 
profit-making is tempered with the ideal of public 
service. The Colgate experiment aims to equip 
men, with these ideals, for the long climb from the 
ranks to the managerial office. It educates men 
who are glad to begin at the bottom, but who are 
determined not to stay there; men who are willing 
to start at the beginning, but whose imagination 
and ambition look ahead. 





Why One Employer Swore Off 


on “Business Jags” 


By Frank H. Madison 


HENEVER I had conceived a new plan, 

I used to come down to the office in the 

morning full of enthusiasm about it. I 
would plunge into carrying out the idea at top 
speed—a pace that was soon followed by the rest 
of the workers. On one of my enthusiastic days, 
when things were fairly humming, the calm-eyed 
young forewoman came to my desk and asked: 

“Do you know what the girls are saying about 
“you to-day?” 

“Why, no,” I replied, somewhat puzzled. 

“They say, “Ihe boss’s got another business 
jag on to-day.’” 

My amazement was apparent, so she went on: 

“They’ve got so they watch you when you come 
in each morning. Most of the time you sit down 
at your desk and work quietly and calmly all 
day. If you start that way, they work in about 
the same fashion. But other times you come in, 
all of a rush, pitch into work right away, and 
your feverishness is so apparent that the girls 
say, ‘Well, the boss’s on a business jag again!’ 
and the first thing you know they’re off at high 
speed, too.” She paused. 

“All right, why are you telling me?” I encour- 
aged her. 

“Because by night you have the new plan go- 
ing—the biggest part of your work is done— 
and the next day your enthusiasm is not so ap- 
parent. Then there is a big reaction on the part 
of the girls and, with the tension relieved, they 
sag down and don’t get as much work done as 
thev normally would.” 

This started me toward the realization that no 
matter how efficiently I planned T must rely upon 

others to carry: out the plans; and perhaps these 


others could make some improvements in my 
plans. Instead of getting them to give added mo- 
mentum to what I had started, I was merely ar- 
ranging tasks for them and they were doing them, 
determining their speed by the pace I set in the 
morning. I saw how wrong I was when I thought 
all I had to do in my first real job was to plan 
something and let somebody carry out the plan. 
What was needed. was to harness together all 
the brains that were working on the plan from 
start to finish. 

The girls weren’t entirely to blame; nobody 
had encouraged them to use their brains nor 
showed them just how important they were to the 
success of the business. They didn’t know what 
the ambitions of “the boss” were and, therefore, 
they were right in calling my intermittent enthu- 
siasms, “business jags.” It was up to me to show 
them something concerning the business about 
which they could become enthusiastic, and also 
up to me to spread my enthusiasm more evenly 
over all the working days. 


It took a long time to secure marked results, 
because I did not want to create a sudden enthu- 
siasm that would result in “business jags” for 
them; my problem was to induce steadily increas- 
ing interest in the work and the business. Every 
week we had round-table meetings in which we 
discussed our work, the relation of one operation 
to another, the stens between the order and the 
shinment, and, in fact. everything that would re- 
veal the necessity of having all our minds har- 
nessed to the same ambition. We used our du- 
plicating machine to get out every now and then 
a little paper telling about our work—and our- 
selves. 

After directing afl the brain-nower toward one 
end, the nlans I had conceived were more suc- 
cessful. The lowest-paid girls made suggestions 
that never would have occurred to me. In the 
course of a year practically every girl proved she 
was entitled to a raise and several “cashed in” on 
their new value at least thrice. 


Did You Ever Pretend You Were 
Your Own Boss? 


By Edward M. Very 


ID you ever pretend that you were your 
own boss? It’s a pretty good game. If 
you’re a failure and don’t seem to be 

getting ahead as fast as you would like, try it. It 
will do you good. It helped a failure I once 
knew. It changed him to a success. He'd tell 
you so if you knew him. 

It’s like solitaire; if you cheat you spoil the 
game for yourself. 

Your’re Boss now. Here comes a fellow who 
was yourself a minute ago. “A likely looking 
chap,” you say to yourself, being Boss. 

“Good morning,” you say to him. 

“Good morning, Boss,” savs he. “I’ve been 
thinking a heap lately and I believe I’ve hit on 4 
bright idea.” 

“Fine!” you say. much pleased that he’s started 
thinking at last. “Shoot.” 

“T think I ought to get a raise.” says he, com- 
ing anickly to what’s on his mind. . 

“You do?” you say, ready to be convinced. 
“Why ?” 

“For several reasons,” savs he. “I nee‘ more 
money. I have a wife. I have two youngsters. 
T have a house with a mortgage and a sick mother 
to support. Tt costs a lot.” He’s quite frank. He 
conceals nothing. 

You feel sorry for him. You're getting more 
than he is and you, too. find it hard to get along 
as comfortablv as you'd like, You've known him 
a long time. You’ve often wished he’d show more 
ambition. He’s inclined to take it pretty easy: 
Perhans he’s changed. So von ask him: hope 
fully if he’s been studying to fit himself for a new 
job, better than the only one he’s been able to 
take care of up to now. 
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The “all-around” man is, I suppose, the highest 
type of human product, because he is able to meet 
all kinds of people on terms of mutual interest 
and understanding. But—well, I guess it is the 
difference between a tree and a bush. A bush 
starts to put out branches from the ground up. It 
is a pleasant object, a nice bush is. But it never 
gets very far. A tree has one central trunk, which 
stands like a pillar of steel against all the buffets 
of storm and stress, And it goes on, up and up; 
climbing, ever climbing higher. The branches are 
fine enough. But they are not the tree! The 
thing that stands and gets somewhere, and holds 
the whole growth together, is the central trunk. 
That, to my mind, is Purpose—George M. Rey- 
nolds, Chairman of the Board, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

* * * 

Those who sit by, bemoaning their fate, and 
who unfortunately do not see the big opportuni- 
ties offered in times like these, fall into the class 
of those who just hold their jobs. Some day these 
latter will be embarrassed to find that someone 
working in a position less important than their 
own is suddenly recognized as a good merchan- 
diser or trader and learn that he has been advanced 
to a position better than theirs. But the most bit- 
ter part of it all will be that, the fellows who sud- 
denly came to the front did what the others knew 
should be done by themselves but who somehow 
or other followed the line of least resistance and 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity which 
their own intelligence told them was the thing to 
do.—1homas E. Wilson. 

* * *, 


There is no foundation for happiness except 
seli-mastery; and children who are trained to 
know no masters but their own desires and to obey 
no will except their own whim are pretty sure to 
come to grief.—Dr, Frank Crane. 

* * * 

I have been traveling over macadam roads for 
along time. And so have you. 

lt was only of late that 1 learned this road was 
named aiter the man who first invented the proc- 
ess. His name was Robert MacAdam, He was 
the Royal Highway Commissioner of England a 
little more than a hundred years ago. 

He did things to last, and I am told that his 
roads were the pride of his country—so much so 
that the King himself and Parliament appreciated 
his work and offered him higher salary. They 
also tried to give him a title and make him a baron. 

But MacAdam said that he was paid well 
enough and that he would feel uncomfortable 
with a title. I hear a very few people turning 
down o‘fers of higher salary and titles to-day. 

The zreat lesson from Robert MacAdam’s life, 
howev::, shall be this—that he created something 
which .ad not until then been a practical project. 
Also, l« took great pride in his work and in doing 
itso well that it has lasted over a hundred years. 

Another thing—no sooner did he perfect this 
new |) ocess of road building than he sought to 


make \: a permanent part of his contribution to 
“4 : |. He didn’t perfect it to make money 
nd h 


eemed to have nothing but contempt for 
€mpty .onors that added nothing to his achieve- 
ments 

Lov: live the macadam road as a tribute to the 
sterlin: man of character who first gave the proc- 


€ss to he world!—George Matthew Adams. 


Song of the Sales Trail 
By KEN R. DYKE. 


Out in the tang of a November morning 
Hitting the trail with your samples aboard, 
A song on your lips 


From pure joy of living. 
What better sport does this old world afford? 


Gone are the thoughts of your yesterday’s 
troubles, 

Cold hotel dinners and long delayed mails, 

Ahead are the unbroken 

Trails of the future, 

Yonder are waiting the untaken sales. 


The store at the crossroads, the town in the 


valley, 

Each one holds a charm in the crisp of the 
morn, 

And you take a new grip 

On the wheel of your jitney, 

Just thanking the Lord for the day you were 
born. 


The wind in your face sets the young blood 
a’rushing, 

Your brain takes a new-colored view of your 
line, 

Away with the gloomy 

Reflections of evening, 

To-day is to-day and the weather is fine! 


A new zest of selling and fighting for business 
ls warming your biood and setting your jaws, 
And you know as you 
Push up a notch on the throttle 
That this is your day and that success is 
yours! 
* * * 


‘The real financiers are the wives of men who 
are making their way. I know; because I’ve seen 
how my mother managed, and how lots of other 
capable, thritty, energetic women have managed. 
ine husband brings his pay to his wite and turns 
it over to her; except that she probably lets him 
have a little spending money, for tobacco or some- 
thing like that. ‘lhen she pays the bills. She has 
done a deal of figuring, and planning, and scrap- 
ing to keep those bills down, so that she can put 
aside something as savings. I have a profound 
respect and admiration tor those women. They 
mean more to this country than any other class 
of citizens—Harry E. Byram, President, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 

* * * 


When a bank strikes at efficiently applied ad- 
vertising its strikes at salesmanship and the heart 
of business. The banker of all persons should 
be the very last to do anything right now to retard 
business. Being in charge ot the money, he really 
has control of the very lite blood of the country’s 
commercial system. For him to shut off adver- 
tising arbitrarily is not only suicide for himself 
but at least potentially disastrous for many others 
beside the one whose credit he thus curtails.— 
Festus J. Wade, President, Mercantile Trust Com- 

, ot. Paul. 
sina * * * 

It has been my experience that the manufacturer 
attaches too much importance to the labor cost 
and too little to the overhead. I do not believe 
it would be possible for us to close down any 
factory sixty days out of twelve months and make 
any money on that factory. It is unfair to pass 
on to the customer increased costs entailed by 
small production.—Jackson Johnson, Chairman 
of the Board, International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


“All the beautiful prospects in life are not worth 
as much as one simple hardship,” says Lord 
Leverhulme, one of the world’s greatest business 
men. “Beautiful prospects fade in the realization 
of them but hardships make opportunities and 
these taken hold to lead on to fortune solid and 
secure. Nerve and presence of mind, hard work 
and horse sense in every emergency of life turn 
the base metal of so-called hardship and misfor- 
tune into the solid gold of successful achievement.” 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Our good friend James Bowe was telling me the 
other day the story of the man who lived in a 
rented house to whom someone gave a dog. Of 
course the dog had to have a kennel. The man 
got some old packing boxes and made it himself. 
He had never built anything before and making 
this house for his dog gave him so much pleasure 
that he bought a small piece of land on the out- 
skirts of the town and with the help of a local 
carpenter built a house for himself and family. 
It is likely that he would be a renter to-day if 
someone hadn’t given him that dog. Most of us 
are like the old-fashioned automobiles without 
self-starters. Some one has to crank us before 


we'll run. 
* * * 


Abe Martin says, ‘Th’ feller that knows jest 
exactly know t’ farm is allus on th’ lecture plat- 


form.” 
* * * 


Before performing any act, great or small, ask 
yourself these questions and you will find in your 
hands the Master Keys that will give you entrance 
into Success Town: What shall I do? Why should 
I do this? How shall I do this? When shall I 
do this? Have a good reason for all your acts 
and all the powers of concentrated wealth, fate, 
bad luck, enemies, chiggers, hookworms, and un- 
kind gods cannot prevent you from winning for 
yourself permanent and increasing success. And 
success is happiness, 

* * * 

The money you put away in whispers grows, 

through thrift, to be a shout. 
* * * 


The most interesting conversationalists I ever 
have known did not pretend to be conversational- 
ists at all. In fact, it was with difficulty that 
they were persuaded to talk and when they did 
speak it was about the work they loved. Only 
the other day I heard a literary man condemn a 
business man because all the latter talked about 
was business, whereas the writer wanted to talk 
about authors and their works. Even now I don’t 
believe my literary friend knows why I laughed at 
his condemnation of the business man he was 
criticising. 

* * * 

Arguing that we should tell the exact truth 
even if it does hurt, Dr. Richard C. Cabot asked 
in one of his Lowell lectures, “Why should we 
always feel that we should not hurt peoples’ feel- 
ings? I never learned anything that did not hurt. 
It hurts to find out that you are wrong, to save 
money, to keep your temper. It is a -case of 
robbing a dozen Peters to pay Paul.” 


THE FAVORED I 


HERE will prosperity bestow its favors 

during 1922? Trade is reviving, and every- 

where there is a growing feeling of con- 
fidence. This confidence is in itself a factor of 
importance in creating new business, and yet it 
is worth while to observe which of our industries 
seem likely to get the larger share of the coming 
prosperity. Some of them have already recovered 
a great deal, while others are not much less de- 
pressed than they were in the early spring or in 
the middle of the summer. It is pertinent to in- 
quire why the revival is so uneven, and whether 
this inequality of prosperity seems likely to con- 
tinue. 

Already events have marked out the general 
plan in accordance with which prosperity is now 
being distributed. The distribution is, of course, 
the work of powerful economic laws and factors 
over which no man or group of men has much 
control. The basis of the present distribution 
of favors is the war impoverishment, especially 
in Germany, and generally everywhere else. This 
impoverishment has rendered Germany unable to 
make the reparation payments, except through in- 
directly shifting the burdens upon other peoples; 
and in the absence of these payments, or, rather, 
of the net benefits which were expected from them, 
the world lacks capital for reconstruction purposes. 

Germany has made large payments on account 
but she has done so by such ruthless liquidation 
of German currency, bills of exchange, securities, 
and goods that other nations have virtually sup- 
plied her with the funds which she turned over 
to the Reparations Commission. That is why 
she has contributed, as a net result, little or noth- 
ing to the world’s fund of capital available for 
reconstruction purposes. ‘This directly affects us, 
as well as Great Britain. France, for example, 
has borrowed billions of francs to carry on re- 
construction work in the devastated area, and a 
considerable portion of this capital has been sup- 
plied by Great Britain and the United States. 
France is bearing the burden of this debt, with 
the result that her purchasing power for American 
and British goods is proportionately reduced. In- 
cidentally, the capital which we have loaned to 
France is not available here at home for construc- 
tion purposes. 


Redistribution of Wealth 


There are other reasons why construction and 
reconstruction the world over are not progress- 
ing rapidly. The war tended to wipe out personal 
fortunes and to lodge wealth in new hands. In 
Germany, the man who invested a million dollars 
in gilt-edged municipal and corporation bonds be- 
fore the war and continued to hold them to date, 
thereby became so poor that his annual income 
from his original $1,000,000 would no longer pay 
the wages of a skilled American laborer. Even 
in our own country the losses due to the deprecia- 
tion of bond values probably totaled not less than 
$6,000,000,000. And the great majority of our 
present millionaires have joined this class since 
1914. Moreover, the white-collar men or middle 
classes of pre-war times, who were then the well- 
to-do, are now poor owing to the failure of sal- 
aries to keep pace with the cost of living; and the 
present well-to-do class now consist, in large meas- 
ure, of skilled laborers. 

Redistributing wealth in this way means larger 
personal expenditures and smaller outlays for 
houses, shops, new construction, and permanent 
improvements. The new millionaire is more prone 
to personal display than the old wealthy families; 
and the laborer is less inclined to accumulate sav- 
ings than was the old middle class. To a consider- 
able degree, therefore, the war has taken wealth 
away from those inclined to spend for permanent 
improvements, and given it to those more inclined 
to spend for personal indulgence or display. 
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Why Certain Industries Are 
Likely to Prosper More 
Than Others 


By Paul Clay 


For these and many other reasons our active and 
prosperous industries at this "moment are those 
which make or sell goods for personal use; and 
the inactive or unprosperous businesses are those 
which produce or deal in materials and articles 
which go into plant expansion. Some of these 
materiais are lumber, cement, brick, stone, iron, 
steel, copper, minor metals, soft coal, electrical 
machinery, other heavy machinery, factory equip- 
ment, mining apparatus, shipbuilding and railway 
materials, and omce supplies. Many of these are 
in better demand than they were a few months 
ago, and undoubtedly they will be in still better 
demand next year; but their share of the general 
prosperity is small. 

Prominent among the prosperous industries are 








Prince Silk; Pauper Iron 


667T is the classes, not the masses, that are 

boor,” says Paul Clay. “Ihe war tended 
to wipe out personal fortunes and to lodge 
wealth in new hands. At present st ts easier 
to sell 2,000 pairs of silk stockings than it ts 
to scll 2,000 pounds of iron. Our tndus- 
trial, rather than our agricultural, sections are 
likely to get the cream of 1922 prosperity. 
Prominent among the prosperous industries 
are boots and shoes, hides and leather, cotton 
and woolen mills, wholesale and retail grocery 
concerns, tobacco manufacturers, dealers in 
raw silk, department stores, gas and electric 
lighting companies, and dealers in meats, coal, 
gasoline, and jewelry. Almost anything that 
goes tnto personal consumption is either pros- 
pering now or on the straight road to pros- 
perity. There is no drastic economy in the 
household. The biggest and best world’s 
market during 1922 will probably be the 
typical American home outside the agricul- 
tural sections.” 








boots arid shoes, hides and leather, cotton and 
woolen mills, wholesale and retail grocery con- 
cerns, tobacco manufacturers, dealers in raw silk, 
department stores, gas and electric lighting com- 
panies, and dealers in meats, coal, gasoline, and 
jewelry. Almost anything that goes into personal 
consumption is either prospering now or on the 
straight road to prosperity. There is no drastic 
economy in the household. 

For example, the sales of department stores are 
much larger in quantity than they were a year ago. 
They have diminished slightly in value owing to 
the fall in goods prices, but the quantity measured 
in pounds, yards, numbers, quarts, etc., has con- 
siderably increased. In the New York Federal 
Reserve District these sales, in August, were only 
5 per cent. below a year ago in value, while the 
general average of prices was from 20 to 30 per 
cent. below; so that the quantity showed an aver- 
age increase of about 25 per cent. The same thing 
occurred in New England, in Pennsylvania, on the 
Pacific Coast, and in the Missouri Valley region. 
Indeed, to a lesser extent, it occurred throughout 
the United States and is still occurring. The sales 
of chain stores have almost continually exceeded 
the monthly averages of 1920, and are showing 
gains of 125 to 140 per cent. over the monthly 
average of 1913. 

The woolen trade has enjoyed a remarkable 
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recovery. In September, the amount of wool cop. 
sumed by the mills was 54,648,000 pounds, or 55 
per cent. greater than in the average month of 
1913. Last January, the amount consumed was 
only 26,300,000 pounds, and in December, 1920 
it was 20,000,000 pounds. Fifty-two representa. 
tive woolen mills, in September, were employing 
51,459 hands against 32,324 a year previous, thus 
showing an increase of more than 59 per cent. in 
the number on the payroll. There is every jn. 
dication, too, that the woolen trade will hold this 
prosperity, and better it considerably in 1922. 

Most of us think of silk in connection with the 
Japanese panic which occurred over a year ago and 
with the violent collapse of the Paterson silk busj- 
ness. Silk, however, is no longer a pauper; it js 
now a prince. Since midsummer the New York 
price of Japanese No. 1 Shinshiu has risen from 
$5.50 to $7.40 per pound, and the rise is based 
upon growing consumption of silk goods, especial- 
ly by our working classes. The monthly amounts 
consumed by the silk mills of this country in- 
creased from an average of 14,000 bales for the 
last eight months of 1920 to 32,790 bales in 
August, 1921, and even in November it was 24,- 
955 bales. In December, 1920, the consumption 
was down to 9,428 bales. 

So great has been the revival, that, although 
our imports are running far ahead of pre-war 
times, the supplies of raw silk on hand are very 
low. For the nine months ended with September, 
1921, we imported 32,978,006 pounds, or at the 
rate of 44,000,000 pounds per annum, whereas, 
during the entire fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
our imports were less than 29,000,000 pounds. 
Nevertheless, the supply of raw silk in storage 
in this country at the end of November, 1921, was 
only 19,601 bales, as compared with 48,357 a year 
previous and 68,021 bales on February 1, 1920. 


Recovery of Shoe and Leather Industry 


Japanese XX raw silk has lately been selling 
around $7.50 a pound, as compared with an aver- 
age price of $4.00 just before the war ; but, despite 
the high price, our consumption for 1921 will be 
about 50 per cent. greater than in pre-war times— 
in fact, since the first quarter of 1921 it has been 
about 60 per cent. greater. Doubtless, the ex- 
planation lies mostly in the fact that wages in the 
industrial sections are 80 to 85 per cent. higher 
than before the war, while the cost of living is 
only 60 to 65 per cent. higher. 

The leather and shoe industries are also pros- 
pering, although they were not a year ago. The 
leather manufacturers committed the blunder of 
laying in an enormous stock of cattle hides at 
the top prices of 1919-20, incurring, thereby, dis- 
astrous losses during 1920 and the first half of 
1921. However, as soon as they get rid of this 
high-cost material, they can make good earnings, 
because there is a satisfactory margin between the 
present cost of hides and the prices of leather, 
even after allowing for wages and other manu- 
facturing expenses. Since the middle of the year, 
leather companies have bought enormous amounts 
of cattle hides at bargain prices, and, when these 
are made up and sold, large profits and a high 
degree of prosperity seem assured. 

The boot and shoe trade is still more fortunate. 
The present output of boots and shoes is fully as 
great as that of 1919. During 1920, the number 
of employees in seventy-five representative shoe 
factories diminished about 31.3 per cent.; but, 
during 1921, the number was increased by about 
39 per cent. Considering the higher efficiency of 
labor, it is quite possible that our current shoe 
production may be 10 or 15 per cent. greater than 
it was before the 1920 slump. 

With the reduced prices of leather, and the 
lower wage costs per pair, the manufacturers can 
make good profits. For example, in one of our 
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big shoe manufacturing cities the wholesale price 
of men’s high-grade vici calf is now $7.00 per 
pair, against $7.25 for the first three months of 
1921. Lhe high record price was $9.60, early in 
1920, and the pre-war average price was $3.15. 
Meanwhile, five typical grades of leather are sell- 
ing around 44 cents a pound, against an average 
of 34 cents in 1914. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that shoe prices generally do not show so 
great a rise since 1914 as does this particular type. 

Jewelry is also making a good recovery. In 
October, 1921, our imports of precious stones— 
cut, but not set—amounted to 30,500 carets, 
against 28,649 a year previous, and for the ten 
months ended with October, 1921, they were 216,- 
454 carets, against 267,862 for the corresponding 
period of 1920, and 468,807 for the first ten 
months of 1919. Imports are running at the 
rate of $28,000,000 per annum, as compared with 
$15,134,496 in the depressed year, 1915, and $45,- 
101,725 in the boom year, 1916. 

Imports of silk laces and embroideries are only 
a little smaller than a year ago and much larger 
than two years ago. Imports of cotton laces, meas- 
ured in yards, are runing ahead of both 1920 and 
1919. 

It is the classes, not the masses, that are poor. 
Industries producing articles for home consump- 
tion prospered last year and are likely to prosper 
still more this year. These times are a parallel, 
not so much of 1865 to 1872, as of 1815 to 1823. 
Now, as then, the dominating factor is the world 
impoverishment by war; and there is no great 
demand for additional plant capacity on the part 
of mines, manufacturers, or transporters. Dur- 
ing the four years ended with 1918, as during the 
ten years ended with 1815, the plant capacity of 
nearly all business concerns was so expanded as to 
render further substantial enlargement unneces- 
sary for some years. 

‘That is why the coming revival—perhaps boom 
—in business will probably grow from the demand 
for articles of home consumption, rather than for 
the materials or equipment used for plant expan- 
sion. 

At present it is much easier to sell 2,000 pairs 
of silk stockings than it is to sell 2,000 pounds 
of iron. Our industrial sections, rather than our 
agricultural sections, are likely to get the cream of 
1922 prosperity. Farm products are superabun- 
dant for the reason—the same as that of a hun- 
dred years ago—that the people of Europe have 
drastically reduced their consumption. 

In short, the biggest aud best world’s market 
during 1922 will probably be the typical American 
home outside the agricultural sections. 





Wanted: A Rediscount Policy 
(Continued from page 219) 


ilege should be paid for rather than that it should 
be a source of profit, 

If at any time the existing differential did not 
prove sufficient to retard the undue expansion of 
credit, it would still be possible for the Federal 
Reserve authorities to increase the differential; 
that is, instead of being kept at 1/16 per cent., 
it could be raised to 1/8 per cent. or, if necessary, 
even to 1/4 per cent. In times of slack money 
the differential could be lessened. It is believed 
that the infrequency with which such action would 
be necessary would avoid the appearance of med- 
dlesomeness on the part of the authorities ; obvious 
business conditions would be their warrant for 
action. 

_In fact, the self-acting principle might be car- 
ried further, by providing that when a bank’s 
loans exceeded a given normal volume, the differ- 
ential would automatically increase for that bank. 
This point of differential increase might be fixed 
In reference to the volume of a bank’s loans in 
respect to its capital, to its average over a period, 
or any other determined upon ratio that would 
come into play as a result of the bank’s own ac- 
tions in response to the demands of business. 
Thus would rediscount rates truly act like the 
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governor on a steam engine, responding to the 
action of business itself, rather than to personal, 
official action. 

It is recognized that the application of such 
a plan would require some changes in current 
banking practices, but these are matters of detail 
that do not strike at the principle involved. 

More important, this plan raises definitely the 
issue as to whether human discretion or me- 
chanical principle is to be preferred in respect 
to so highly sensitive a thing as banking and 
finance. The former has weaknesses due to the 
frailty of human judgment, its vulnerability to 
partisan influence, and its liability to suspicion 
and attack even when conducted with the best 
of intentions and the utmost purity of motive; 
these weaknesses are easy to cite because they 
are revealed by experience. The weaknesses that 
lurk in any highly formulated plan are more fre- 
quently hidden by seeming perfection and can be 
discovered only by trial. 








Ex-Senator Chauncey M. 
Depew’s Savings Record 


BS TY years ago Chauncey M. Depew 
deposited the first hundred dollars he 
cleared over expenses in the Peekskill Savings 
Bank. “Sometimes I needed it badly,” he re- 
cenily said, “but I hated to draw it out—and I 
left it there. I forgot all about tt. A while 
ago I was up to the bank and asked tf I had 
anything on deposit there. The bank officials 
told me amy old account of $100 was still 
there, and tt had multiplied to $800. They 
said, ‘[t is our star account, because of the 
venerablencss of it.” And Mr. Depew ts 
going to let it stay where it ts. 








Regeneration of a Business Man 
(Continued from page 220) 


me the smallest wage that would hold them. I 
worked my employees overtime; was careful to 
see that they were kept as busy as possible during 
every moment of the day; cautious that I was 
employing no extra help. 

‘Lhe policy told. I had labor trouble in my own 
small way. Goods were mysteriously stolen. 1 
refused to pay some of the clerks enough to live 
on, and they paid themselves in the other way. 
And in this respect, as in others, I woke up. I 
began to see, as bigger men have seen and proved 
to the whole world, that the more one gives the 
more one gets, that if you go one mile with a man 
he will go two willing with you. I woke up and 
doubled my wage rates. In the following year 
my net profits trebled. 

Congress may legislate itself blue in the face 
and labor and capital may fight each other for 
decades, but the problem will not be solved thus. 
I found the solution; for me, it was very simple. 
I discovered, too, that my scheme had been in- 
corporated in the Bible—where it is written, “Do 
unto others.” 

Some will say that, having succeeded in life, 
there is nothing higher than making the way easy 
for one’s fellows or employees, nothing beyond 
“doing unto others.” But I say, there is some- 
thing beyond that. I may be wrong, my experi- 
ence may have been peculiar. And yet what I 
have gone through seems widely applicable, plau- 
sible, simple. It is so simple that it may not be 
understood. It leads straight to what may appear 
a very formidable doctrine; mysticism. I believe 
that the American business man who has 
succeeded in the fullest sense of the word is a 
mystic—although I am not sure just exactly what 
a mystic is. 

I have been reading a little, and I find that spirit 
runs through every great religion. 

This something, this spirit, is called mysticism, 
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I learn. Mysticism, they tell me, is the getting 
into touch with the Divine Spirit, the oneness 
with God. I don’t know much about that. And 
I don’t believe it matters whether I know about 
it or not. But it matters immensely whether I 
feel it or not, for it makes all the difference 
between happiness and misery ! 

Here I am on intangible ground. You ask me 
to define my fifth stage in my development, and 
I cannot; I can only feel it. I cannot even tell 
about it; only suggest it. You will say, perhaps, 
that what I have “discovered” is only plain Chris- 
tianity ; you may say this spirit is nothing but the 
thing that is in everybody. All right. I don’t 
much care what it is called. But I do care whether 
it is recognised or not. Yes, this was the spirit 
that Jesus Christ talked of. 

The spirit is the thing. It recognizes no clime, 
creed, color, or soil. It is in everything. For 
want. of a better name, I am told to call it “mys- 
ticism.” 

I actually believe in the oneness of things, that 
there is one Cause that makes the trees grow, the 
man work, and the man will. I believe this thing 
or spirit is the root of confidence. And I believe 
it is best illustrated in altruistic service and in do- 
ing unto others. I believe that the man who has 
come into this Spirit cannot help doing unto 
others. 

This is all I have to-say. If more words would 
make this Spirit clearer to others I would write 
more. But words fall short. It just takes feel- 
ing; nothing else. But certainly if a business man 
can feel everyone can. Yet how very few do! 
Is it because we Americans are in such a hurry? 
Are we in too much of a rush to come into the 
Spirit, most of us? I don’t know. 

I only know that I want every one to wake up. 
I know that unless one does, one is actually liv- 
ing in darkness—the night is not so black as that 
darkness. I know that a person, living in that 
darkness hates, becomes nervous, grumbles and 
generally displays all the attributes attributed to 
the Evil One but actually the property of men 
themselves. 

The possession of this Spirit, I am convinced, 
is the one thing that matters in life. It is the 
Truth that, once men know it, shall set them free. 
It is God, and it is God at work, for if it is any- 
thing at all it is active moving. 





Thrift is more than the instinct of the dog 
that buries the bone he can’t gnaw now. The 
rich by birth may be extravagant as reported— 
few of them are spendthrifts. Those who have 
never had money long are the ones who spend 
more than they can afford. 

The prudent man looks ahead and gets 
ready ; the frugal man lives carefully and saves 
persistently. The careful man buys only what 
he needs, and wastes nothing; the all round 
economical man spends judiciously and uses 
wisely. The industrious man works hard; the 
miser skimps and hoards; but the man of 
thrift earns largely, plans carefully, manages 
economically, saves consistently and spends 
wisely. Thrift is industry, prudence, economy 
and frugality and “then some.” 

We don’t speak accurately, perhaps because 
we don’t think very accurately. We use “frug- 
ality,” “carefulness,” “economy,” “prudence,” 
“industry,” as though they all meant 2bout the 
same thing—they don’t. 

I wanted the exact meaning of thrift, so I 
rigged up a derrick and hoisted Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary on to my table, and it said 
that “Thrift is a thriving state.” Well, that 
sounded so strange that I read further; it said, 
“Goody Husbandry,” and then it paused, for 
I didn’t look satisfied, and it went on, “Econ- 
omical management, frugality.” 

“Try again, Dick,” I said, and the Dictionary 
hit it at last, “Prosperity.” 

That’s what I’m talking about, under the 
had and uglier name of “Thrift.”—Bolton 

all. 
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What’s 


Coming 





1922 = 


Will we see a real bull market? 
How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 
prices? 


Babsons Reports 
" )) 
Special Barometer Letter — off the 
press January — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 

portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Barometer Letter and booklet, “Getting 
che Mestfrom Your Money"—are available fo 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo —now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mo § 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. A38 
Roger W. Babson Statistical Organization 
Wi fh 
clles ley pol'B 82, Mass. 
The Largest be yy of Its Character 


jOGUAEANSDUNEOGAUERUUNUUEA INNS CUT OFF HERE Cy 


MEMO &25.20"" 


Write R W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Welles! Hills. 82, 
Mazss., as follows: ase 
and booklet, Getting the 
an 4 ng 
Most from Your Money” 
— gratis. 
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~ Your Success 
In the Stock Market 


Depends, not upon good luck or chance; but 

upon carefully chosen methods, gleaned from 

those who have succeeded. 
Thus entrenched, 
PROFITS OF 50% A 
YEAR can be made 
easily—not by gamb- 
ling, but by reducing 
risk to a minimum. 


How this can be done 
is explained in our 
FREE 2-page booklet 
“How to ake Your 
Money Make More 
Money” which outlines 
a practical plan for at- 
tainin FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 


If want to Make Money, avoid loss and 
wate, simply ask for FREE BOOKLET FJ-7 
—TODAY. 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


FOUNDED 1892 


$200 DOWN and 
$40 and Less Each Month 


Buys any $1,000 Bond listed on the 
) ie A Stock Exchange and selling 








around par. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO 
BUY GOOD BONDS 


Some of the very safest and most attractive in- 
obt: are now selling at 


in price as money rates work lower. 


Ow PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN makes 
it possible to take advantage of present low 
prices to build up a gilt-edged investment un- 
der very liberal terms of payment. 
Suggestions made upon request. 


c. P. DOW & CO. 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 1 
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(Continued from page 213) 


Irenee du Pont, president E. I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del—I look for improvement in the 
next few months, for the reason that 
I am convinced that the largest con- 
tributing factor which has caused the 
low volume of business in the past year 
is the general liquidation of inventories. 

Irving T. Bush, president Bush Ter- 
minal Co., New York.—I look for the 
beginning of a gradual improvement in 
certain lines which have been well 
liquidated. 


Expects Reasonable Activity 


Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the 
Board, Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
—I think increased business activity 
may reasonably be expected. 

William H. Truesdale, president Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.— 
I do not look for any great improve- 
ment in the situation during the next 
few months. The contrary is more like- 
ly to be the case as soon as cold wea- 
ther comes, owing to the customary 
shutting-down of many activities after 
seasonal building and other operations 
are completed or suspended. 

George Eastman, president Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester.—Regard- 
ing the outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture, we are inclined to think that, as 
soon as the public decides that the 
general price levels have reached an 
equilibrium, buying will be gradually 
resumed, with a resulting increase in 
industrial activity. 


Definite Trend Forward 


Arthur Reynolds, president Continen- 
tal & Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago.—It seems to me that there is now 
a definite trend forward. It is not 
especially marked and so far has none 
of the indications of a rapid upward 
swing in business. 

John G. Shedd, president Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago—I have no reason 
to think conditions are such as will lead 
to greater activity in the near future. 

George E. Smith, president Royal 
Typewriter Co., New York.—I do not 
look for any great improvement in the 
next few months, but feel that there will 
be a gradual one. 

George M. Verity, president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
—I feel that we have had as much im- 
provement as we could hope to have 
immediately following the low point in 
employment. 

Eugene G. Grace, president Bethlehem 
Steel Co.—I look for a gradual improve- 
ment, measured primarily by actual 
necessities. 

W. C. Teagle, president Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey.—I confidently 
look for an improvement in activity 
during the next few months. 


To Sum Up 


All things considered, 1922 promises 
to afford opportunities for making 
reasonable headway by concerns which 
have carried out drastic housecleaning 
and thus placed themselves in a position 


to conduct their operations efficiently, 
aggressively and economically. 

And securities, as a whole, should in- 
crease in market value rather than de- 
crease in market value during the 
coming twelve months. Both investors 
and speculators, however, will find it 
necessary to exercise keen discrimina- 
tion in making purchases. We have not 
yet reached the stage where it is safe 
to buy A. O. T.—any old thing. 


Views of Others 


Governor W. P. G. Harding, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, believes that 
American business has passed through the 
most acute stages of depression. “Busi- 
ness conditions throughout the United 
States are very much better than they were 
a year ago,” said Governor Harding. “We 
have passed through the primary and most 
acute stages of stagnation. I now look 
forward to an advance in economic lines. 
Trade will pick up. We will reach a 
steadier level, probably in the Spring. 
The present generation of business men 
has gathered a great stock of experience, 
which, of course, is not negotiable. But 
because of this experience, when we do hit 
our stride, we are going to have a period 
of unprecedented prosperity, a more 
sound, sane and more substantial pros- 
perity than we have ever had before.” 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
also looks for improvement. “Activities 
in the construction industry,” he declared, 
were signposts of conditions throughout 
the country. This industry during the 
last three months, he declared, had re- 
vealed extremely encouraging indications, 
and in view of the number of contracts 
let and the increased production through- 
out the country it was safe to say the 
country had entirely passed the low point 
in depression. 


Advises Caution 





The National Bank of Commerce fore- 
casts that the year of 1922 as a whole 
will be more satisfactory to business than 
the year just ended. Profits, it declares, 
will depend more on economy of operation 
than on expansion of volume. “With the 
many favorable factors now operating,” 
the bank’s review says, “business men 
should not fear to make plans for the new 
year, but they should plan with care and 
conservation and with constant effort to- 
ward reduction costs.” 


Foreign Trade 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in his annual report to Secretary Hoover, 
takes a hopeful view of the foreign trade 
outlook. Dr. Klein attributes a decline 
of $3,000,000,000 in the value of Ameri- 
can Foreign trade during the last year to 
lower prices rather than to decreased pro- 
duction. “It will surprise many pessimists 
to learn,” says Dr. Klein, “that the final 
totals in this compilation, which includes 
articles forming 69 per cent. of the value 
of domestic exports of these goods, in- 
creased 23 per cent. in quantity over 
the amounts sold last year, though their 
value decreased 19 per cent.” Dr. Klein 

(Continued on page 240) 


Investmen: 
Suggestions 
for 
1922 


Write for Circular 
No. XK-44 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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First Mortgage Bonds 
are getting scarce 
We can still offer a_ limited 


amount of long-term First Mort- 
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Public Utility Company 
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ings from electric light and 


power, gas and ice plants and 
an urban traction line. 


To yield about 7.30% 


Interest earned 234 times. 
Write for Circular N-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
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Do you understand 
foreign exchange? 


: ‘HE subject is a surprisingly 

simple one, yet many fail to 
realize the unusual investment 
opportunity presented by the 
purchase of foreign government 
and municipal securities as a 
result of the existing depreciated 
currency values. 


“Foreign 
Exchange Explained” 


is a veritable encyclopedia on a 
topic with which the American 
ublic should be more familiar. 
t tells how normal rates of ex- 
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out the reason for prevailing low 
quotations. 
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possibility of a sustained 
rise in prices over the next 
year or two? 





We have just prepared a 
bulletin on the immediate 
as well as long range mar- 
ket outlook that should be 
of inestimable value to all 
investors. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Reaction After Protracted Upward Movement— 
Revising Predictions for Next Spring 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE opinion was expressed here some 

time ago that the fail rise would cul- 
muinate about the end of October. The 
rally was delayed somewhat by the 
threatened railway strike and it was un- 
doubtedly aided by the quickly-assured 
success of the Washington arms lmita- 
tion conference. But, even after allowing 
for the deviation from the normal course 
caused by these factors, the fact remains 
that the rally went further and persisted 
over a longer period than the writer—in 
common with several observers in Wall 
Street—thought probable. 

The iogical thing to look for was a 
reaction in November and December, to 
be followed by a January rally, and, later, 
a secondary reaction in February and early 
March, preparatory to the spring rise. This 
leads up to the question: If the market 
went contrary to expectations in the clos- 
ing months of 1921, will it continue to 
upset precedent in the early months of 


’ 1922? The answer may be suggested by 


an old, unwritten law of speculation which 
may be stated thus: When, after a rise, 
stocks are strong on such normally reac- 
tionary days as Tuesday and Thursday, 
look out for a decline. It sounds absurdly 
superstitious, but it is really based on 
many years of market observation by the 
shrewdest traders. In a bull market stocks 
are usually very strong on Monday be- 
cause of the accumulation of buying orders 
over the week-end, and normally there fol- 
lows a reaction on Tuesday. But, when 
the public is loaded up, the volume of 
week-end orders dwindles, the market hesi- 
tates and often declines on Monday, with 
a countermovement and strength on Tues- 
da 


y- 

The point is that such strength on Tues- 
day is quite often artificial, for pools that 
are distributing stocks must cover up the 
evidences of weakened buying power. 
May it not be that the display of strength, 
through the expedient of sharp run-ups 
in special issues, in the normally reac- 
tionary months of November and De- 
cember was quite as artificial? At least 
there is ground for the suspicion that the 
industrial section of the market was ar- 
tificially stimulated and held up longer 
than it would naturally have stayed up, 
and, if that was the case, the conclusion 
must be that it was done for the pur- 
pose of completing a heavy distribution 
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of industrial stocks. All of which leads 
one to the conclusion that industrial stocks 
are more likely to decline than to advance 
in the spring of 1922. 

And conclusions arrived at over the 
more dependable route of fundamental 
conditions agree with the itoregoing. 
Near-poverty on the farms has never been 
known to breed industrial prosperity. ‘Lhe 
same may be said of the existing dis- 
jointed situation as to materials costs, 
wages, and selling prices. A good har- 
vest this year, along with adjustment of 
industrial operations to a profit-inaking 
basis should set things right. But, ac- 
cording to present indications, it will 
likely be midsummer betore the outlook 
will be clear enough to warrant another 
upturn in industrial stocks as a group. 

As has been pointed out several times, 
the outlook is clearest for investment 
bonds and stocks, and for railroad, public 
utility, and copper stocks. Investment 
issues are most attractive; first, because 
of the probability that money rates will 
continue to work lower; and, second, be- 
cause the uncertain earnings outlook for 
industrial concerns will bring to the in- 
vestment list a largely increased demand 
Railroad and public utility companies al- 
ways fair best in periods of declining 
prices, for, in general, such a movement 
means lower cost of production for a 
service which is sold at fixed rates. The 
copper companies have weathered a period 
of severe readjustment and their affairs 
are now on the mend and should continue 
to improve. Such stocks as Anaconda, 
Chile, Cerro de Pasco, Inspiration, and 
Utah should be bought to hold. 

Among the rails, Atchison, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio may be mentioned as 
particularly attractive to purchase on the 
reaction. After some reaction, the public 
utility favorites of last year, such as Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph, Consolidated 
Gas, Pacific Gas & Electric, North Ameri- 
can, and Peoples Gas, should be a pur- 
chase again. The most attractive of the 
speculative rails are Rock Island, “Nickel 
Plate,” Pere Marquette, St. Louis South- 
western, Texas & Pacific, and the “new” 
stocks of the Missouri Kansas & Texas. 

Specialties that look good are Central 
Leather, Maxwell Motors, Sears-Roebuck, 
and Lee Rubber & Tire. 
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The Net Result 
HE net result of the speculative move- 
ments of 1921 was nil; that is, at the 
ciose of the year average prices of in- 
dustrial and railroad stocks were prac- 
tically where they started at the beginning 
ot the year. There was an upswing which 
reached its top early in May. This was 
followed by a sharp decline which brought 
prices down to the low of the year, about 
the end of June. Recovery set in in Sep- 
tember and brought prices back to where 
they were at the year’s beginning. What 
wil be the net result this year? Probably 
it will depend; first, on crops at home; 
second, on European developments; third, 
on the proper balancing of wages and 
prices. 


Copper Sales Increase 


Belated reports of copper sales indicate 
that November set a new high record for 
1921, with a total of 185,000,000 pounds, 
against 140,000,000 in October, and 100,- 
0U0,0U0 in September. The almost general 
increase in earnings of electric light and 
power companics is a very favorable 
augury for the future of the markets for 
both copper metal and copper stocks. 
Moreover, it seems probable that with new 
capital obtainable on a reasonable basis 
many new power projects will be gotten 
under way this year, and the most impor- 
tant of these are likely to be the proposed 
central stations. 


The Lean Period 

As was expected, September and October 
results were the best of the past year for 
the railroads. Always there is a sharp 
drop in net revenues in November, due to 
the falling off in the movement of farm 
products and the increased cost of opera- 
tion. Southern Pacific, the first of the 
large systems to report, showed net operat- 
ing income of $2,640,600, compared with 
$7,442,000 in October, while gross was 
about $22,000,000, compared with $26,500,- 
000 in October. Railroad earnings should 
pick up considerably in the spring. Those 
who have bought the stocks of roads that 
nade a good showing throughout most of 
1921 should not be discouraged by the 
usual winter slump. Neither should in- 
vestors in railroad stocks become alarmed 
over irresponsible predictions that the 
motor truck, the automobile, the airplane, 
and inland waterways are going to ruin the 
established carriers. The same thing was 
said years ago when trolley cars first 
came on the scene, and was repeated when 
interurban trolley service was first estab- 
lished. All these additional transportation 
facilities have merely acted as feeders for 
the trunkline railroads. As a matter of 
fact, it seems likely that the next ten years 
will see a new era of important railroad 
construction; already advance reports of 
such a movement are coming in, especially 
from the Southwest, where the develop- 
ment of the oil business has outrun ship- 
ping facilities. Better times are un- 
doubtedly ahead for the railroads. 


Leather Outlook Good 

Some of the big leather companies are 
in much the same position as the oil con- 
cerns which were able to stock up with 
crude at the low prices. Hides and leather 
have advanced substantially in recent 
months and the market has been steady to 
strong throughout; so that those who 
were able to buy at the low prices now 
have a good profit. The big tanning 
companies, such as Central Leather, have 
also been able to operate at a profit again 
because of the wide differential between 
the cost of hides and the price of leather. 
It was recently reported that Central 
Leather was operating at 55 per cent. of 
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capacity, and that the last quarter of 1921 
would be the best quarter of the year. 
Central Leather is one of the stocks that is 
well worth buying to hold for a long pull. 


Maxwell’s “Come Back” 


Since automobiles are not yet standard- 
ized, the demand for this or that car de- 
pends largely on the preferences of the 
buying public; automobiles are still bought 
quite as much on their “looks” as anything 
else. If a car doesn’t satisfy the pros- 
pective purchasers’ desire as to appear- 
ances, sales will be disappointing—unless 
it’s a Ford. Studebaker’s sales began to 
boom soon after an attractive new model 
was brought out; but, of course, another 
important factor was the improved chassis, 
with transmission up forward where it be- 
longed, instead of back near the rear axle, 
where, contrary to the usual practice, it 
had long been placed. The new Maxwell 
models are catching on. W. P. Chrysler, 
the man who made the Buick, is head of 
the new Maxwell organization and he has 
apparently succeeded in producing a popu- 
lar car. ‘The reorganized Maxwell Motor 
Corporation is reported in a strong financial 
position, with sales steadily increasing. 
Output for the December quarter of 1921 
was eight times the output for the last 
quarter of 1920. There are note maturities 
ahead; but if the new cars sell as well 
as they seem to promise, financing should 
be a simple matter. Anyway, the new 
class “A” stock is worth watching. 


Rail Mills Should Profit © 


Lackawanna Steel is one of the most 
attractive of the stocks likely to be af- 
fected by the proposed merger. Lacka- 
wanna has its own coking coal lands and 
its own stone; morcover, it has a large 
rail capacity and new rails are badly necded 
on nearly every railroad in the country. 
Lackawanna had little, if any, inventory 
write-off to make at the end of 1921, and, 
despite early deficits, it is believed 
that the results of the last two quarters 
enabled the company to “break even” on 
the year. 


Sears-Roebuck 


Although the farmer has had to take 
low prices for his produce, there have been 
unmistakable evidences that he has cashed 
a large part of his 1921 crops. He is still 
“slow pay;” he has renewed his notes at 
the bank toa large extent; but he has 
had to buy necessary goods. That is why, 
beginning early last December, the sales 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. have been on the 
mend. Whether the real turn for this 
company has come or not remains to be 
seen, but those who want to take advantage 
of its low price should buy now at least 
half of the stock they plan to purchase. 


St. Paul’s Slump 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul stocks, 
for the past two years, have not been 
regarded with favor by those who have 
had an eye to the very poor earnings 
statements. But realization of the big 
depreciation they have suffered from 
the prices of 1916 has led a number of 
incautious speculators to go into them 


in the hope of a “come-back.” Atten-- 


ticn was recently directed to one of the 
factors accounting for St. Paul’s contin- 
ued inability to increase revenues, when 
announcement was made of freight rate 
reductions ranging up to 40 per cent. on 
certain commodities shipped from the 
Middle West to Pacific Coast ports and 
destined for export—with the further 
explanation that the cut was made to 
meet Panama Canal competition. 
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Opportunities 
John D. Ryan’s Optimism on Copper Outlook 
Should Encourage Investors 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


OHN D. RYAN is bullish on the out- 
J look for the copper industry. In an 
exclusive interview with B. C. Forbes, he 
recently said: 

For more than eighteen months I 
have been pessimistic over the im- 
mediate outlook, but I have now 
changed my view considerably. Busi- 
ness in this country has shown marked 
improvement. 

Copper consumption in America has 


for Investors 


above that coppers have reached the peak 
of their recovery; if the good things pre- 
dicted materialize, there is room for a 
considerable further advance, along with 
the resumption of dividend payments. In 
the boom year of 1916—rendered abnorma! 
by war prices for the metal—Anaconda 
sold as high as 10534; Chino, 74; Inspira- 
tion, 7434; Nevada Consolidated, 34%; 
Ray Consolidated, 37; and Utah, 130. And 
as late as 1919, Anaconda sold at 78, In- 
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Comparative Data on Coppers 


-——Dividends——-__ -——Earned per——_, c——Price Range—, 


Present Paid to Share Pre-War Now 
; Rate Dec. 31, 1919 1913 1920 High About 
AsiGCORER.ccaso comes $0 *$31.00 2. $1.11 75 48 
Cerro de Pasco.....:.. 0 18.75 7 1.48 Tt 34 
iit. cacsseuuc< caecs 0 33.40 3.75 152 30 27 
TASPICRUIOR <eivcice ss 0 28.00 t 1.94 | 38 
Wintel xcnamscwnresss 2 28.75 1.75 1.89 30 26 
Nevada Con.......... 0 22.65 1.74 0.12 30 15 
Ray, Getic cscssnac 0 15.32 1.84 0.58 27 15 
Shattuck-Arizona .... 0 21.50 3.19 def. 39 9 
Wight .scncutoneeusacs 2 64.75 5.38 3.03 67 61 


*1915 to 1919, inclusive. fIncorporated in 1915. {Began operations in 1915. 








been 50 per cent. better than it was 
in the first half of 1921, and it may 
surprise the public to learn that the 
copper consumption of the world is 
today at a rate equal to that of the 
best pre-war year—1913. The out- 
look for 1922 is now very encourag- 
ing. 

Of particular interest to Anaconda 
stockholders—numbering about 40,000— 
were Mr. Ryan’s statements‘ concerning 
the acquisition by Anaconda of the Amer- 
ican Brass Company. He said, in part: 

By acquiring the American Brass 

Company we will be able to regulate 
our production of raw material, copper 
and zinc, very much more in ac- 
cordance with the demand for the 
finished products put out by the Amer- 
ican Brass Company. How important 
this source of absorption of our raw 
material will be may be gathered from 
the fact that the American Brass 
Company uses in a good year some 
350,000,000 pounds of copper and 100,- 
000,000 pounds of zinc, which com- 
Pares with a normal annual produc- 
tion by Anaconda of about 300,000,000 
pounds of copper and _ 100,000,000 
Pounds of zinc, This cannot fail to 
have a stabilizing effect and work out 
economically and beneficially alike for 
employees, shareholders, consumers, 
and the country as a whole. And, 
of course, it will tend to fortify Amer- 
ica in competing in the markets of 
the world. 

Since the stock market always works 
pretty far in advance of actual develop- 
ments, the copper stocks have already 
started to discount the improvement al- 
ready accomplished and that which is in 
store. The following table shows the ex- 
tent of advances recorded by leading cop- 


Per shares from the low levels of De- 
cember, 1920: 


Low Now 
1920 About Advance 


Anaconda ......... 30 48 18 
Cerro de Pasco..... 24 34 10 
Inspiration income 28 38 10 
Rotall «..sscanmeec a4 61 17 


But it is not to be inferred from the 


spiration at 69, and Cerro de Pasco made 
a record high at 67. 

In the table herewith there are listed 
nine representative copper stocks traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange. For 
purposes of comparison, the earnings of 
the pre-war year, 1913, are set beside 
those of 1920, and the pre-war high record 
prices are set beside present quotations. 
Total dividends paid up to the end of 1919 
are also given. 

Ordinarily, the European demand gov- 
erns the market for the red metal, for in 
normal times Europe takes about half of 
our output. It is, therefore, the more en- 
couraging to note that, with very little 
assistance from a foreign demand, our 
own needs for the metal have grown suffi- 
ciently in the past year to materially re- 
duce surplus stocks. November set a 
rew high record for 1921, with sales of 
185,000,000 pounds, against 140,000,000 in 
October, and only 100,000,000 in Septem- 
ber. Reflection of this is of course, found 
in the firmer price for the metal, and 
eventually such a demand must result in 
reopening of the mines, and, as Mr. Ryan 
pointed out in the interview quoted above, 
the mines will have to be reopened sooner 
than is generally expected, for the reason 
that it takes from three to five months to 
get the metal from the mines to the con- 
sumer. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments ahead of the copper industry is 
likely to be found in the project to es- 
tablish gigantic central power stations at 
the source of natural water powers or 
within short hauling distance of coal pro- 
ducing territory. This remaking of the 
power transmission line map will call for 
hundreds of millions of pounds of copper. 
Then there will be the continued process 
of electrification of the railroads and the 
growing needs of public utilities under 
the stimulus of increasing earnings and 
lower capital costs. 





The net income of Class 1 railroads for 
1921 will be approximately $561,665,221, 
according to the Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics. This is $384,004,000 better 
than 1920, but still $131,347,000 short of 
meeting the fixed charges of the carriers. 
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“He tells me 
Confidentially .. . 


HE TuHousanps who have invested money 
Bb pe the strength of uncertain rumors and mis- 
information, testify to the danger of well-meant 
but unsound advice. 
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Investment information and advice, based upon 
careful study and long experience, can be had for 
the asking at any National City Company office. 
If there is no office in your city, your correspon- 
dence will have our best thought and attention. 


Our monthly list is made up of Bonds that we 
have ourselves purchased and believe to be prime 
investments. A copy. on request—sent to you 
monthly if you wish. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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ers, mechanics, teachers and others of 


average means, You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15a month. At the present time Amer- 
ica’s soundest securities can be bought at bargain 
prices. Write today for this interesting new book— 

*How To Buy An Income.”’ It will be sent postpaid. 


ISSUES 





CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. WALLACE & COMPANY 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 157 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 


Phone: 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 25 Broad St., N. Y. 
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LL bonds of the investment class 

have had an astounding apprecia- 

tion during the past six months— 
a rise in price that has been unprecedented 
within a generation, if not more. 


The question that presents itself is: 
“Have we reached the top of that rise and 
shail we see lower prices for the next year, 
or will this rise, remarkable though it 
be, continue with market recessions to still 
higher prices?” We cannot determine this 
question until we form some basis of the 
factors that caused the rise in bond values. 
If the forces behind these fundamental 
factors have been exhausted, we cannot 
expect to see the bond market continue 
its upward course. If, on the other hand, 
these forces are still in the making and 
have power still behind them, the bond 
market will continue to higher levels. 


During the war we could hardly ex- 
pect anything but a depreciation in bond 
values in the face of the tremendous need 
for wartime financing and the tremendous 
issuance of wartime securities. After the 
war and after some twenty-odd billion 
dollars of Liberty Bonds had been ab- 
sorbed, the market responded rapidly to a 
demand for investment securities; in fact, 
to such an extent that the rapid rise in 
bond prices evidenced almost a dearth of 
available investment securities. It is ob- 
vious that a rapid rise of this character 
would have been impossible with .a con- 
tinuous flow of available securities, suffi- 
cient in amount to satisfy the demand. 


The rise in the purchasing power of 
the dollar also had a stimulating effect 
on the bond market. Naturally, when a 
stated income from a bond can purchase 
more than it could formerly, such value 


Probable Course 






FORBES 


of Bond Prices in 1922 


By Theodore Prince 


in the purchasing power of the dollar will 
evidence itself by an appreciation in the 
price of the bond; not only that, but in 
that event the very obligation itself is 
worth more. One need only to turn to 
Germany and realize how little value a 
bond has which is payable to-day in their 
depreciated currency. It is a paradise for 
debtors and an inferno for creditors. The 
former pay next to nothing now for real 
value which they received some years ago; 
while the latter receive practically nothing 
now for what they gave in real value 
years ago. So we can assume as a basic 
principle that a rise in the purchasing 
power of the dollar means a rise in bond 
prices. 


Cause of Investment Demand 


War activities increased the demand for 
credit enormously, while the supply of 
money and credit was increased accord- 
ngly; but the demand for this huge, un- 
natural military activity could never be 
satisfied. What money may have been 
available for investment purposes was 
used for government financing. 

Investment conditions usually depend 
upon business conditions. Whenever busi- 
ness is very active, funds for investment 
are lacking as they are in service for 
commercial activity. General investment 
conditions and general business activity 
rarely go forward hand-in-hand. In fact, 
people always react from the giddy, dizzy 
heights of very profitable business with 
corresponding high prices, to investment 
buying. Psychologically, people realize 
that they want to be safe from the shock 
of commercial and financial disaster. They 
see a precipitous fall of prices and the 
crash of finance and they seek their cy- 


clone cellars. This means a demand for 
investment securities. The tremendous 
rise in the bond market we have lately 
witnessed is ample evidence of that con- 
clusion, 

We must also remember that when in- 
dustries are inflated, prices are inflated; 
and it takes more money to do business 
not only because it is more active, but 
because prices are higher. So the amount 
and degree of business activity that we 
will have next year can be interpreted as 
a barometer of bond prices. Will busines: 
come back to a real active and prosper- 
ous basis under existing conditions? 
These conditions are a lack of balance 
between producer, manufacturer, and dis- 
tributer, not only in this country, but 
abroad. You see agricultural products 
and other basic and raw materials selling 
at prices below those existing in pre-war 
times. 

On the other hand, you can observe 
that manufactured articles are selling 
above pre-war prices, with even the re- 
tail and wholesale prices in the same line 
of industry out of gear. Moreover, the 
countries in Europe on whom we must 
depend for old-time activity are without 
credit to buy their usual amount of mer- 
chandise. Even if they had the credit, 
two or three hundred million of them are 
without any buying power at all. 


Predicts Easy Money 

A machine cannot function properly un- 
less its parts are working in accordance 
with their accustomed adjustments and 
nicety. That is the sum and substance of 
our world-wide commercial situation. We 
share in that and will continue to suffer 
from lack of balance until we all get to- 





gether to some form of proportion: = ang 
balanced industry. 

Therefore, in the writer’s opinion, there 
will be no rush of business next ye: that 
will divert money from investment chan. 
nels. On the contrary, it is probab': that 
money will be diverted from busin: ss ac. 


tivities into investment channels. | ‘ther, 
it is believed that while prices are iv fated 
and production curtailed and exp-nsion 
limited, the money and credits tha: have 


been created to suit our war-time activities 
have not contracted to the same r¢/ative 
extent. It is not easy to contract money 
and credits until some time afte: the 
commercial activity for which they were 
issued has contracted. 

The opinion is here expressed for the 
forthcoming year, that even if busilticss jg 
fairly active, the supply of money and 
credits will be greater than the demand. 
That means easy money. Now, easy 
money is the strongest basis for believing 
that we will have higher bond prices un- 
less securities are issued so fast that the 
supply of them is greater than the de- 
mand, This is hardly probable with our 
Liberty Bond issues securely tucked away, 
as evidenced by their rising prices. We 
do not think that securities will be issued 
except on an improving bond market; 
for those responsible for the issuance of 
securities realize that too rapid emissions 
only glut the investment market; further, 
they understand, in that event, that they 
not only spoil the market for their secur- 
ity, but cause a general lowering of all in- 
vestment values. This makes future 
financing more difficult. 

We can measure the amount of neces- 
sary financing by the rise in bond prices 

(Continued on page 240) 
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THE CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE 


OF NEW YORK 
A Record Year for 1921 With a 
91% Gain in Shares Handled 


That small operators and investors appreciate as never before the opportunity offered by the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York, is indicated by the remarkable increase of 91% in shares handled during the past year. 


The total sales for the current year ending Nov. 30th, 1921, amounted to 40,388,192 shares, an increase of 19,302,- 
947 shares over the previous similar period. This same year witnessed a record month, when in June 5,263,903 shares 
were traded in, and the largest single session when the Exchange handled 319,725 shares on Nov. 14th, 1921. 


This gratifying performance emphasizes the growing realization of the invaluable service that the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange provides. It is now, and has been for many years, the greatest odd lot exchange in the world. 
Founded in 1875 as the New York Mining Exchange with 25 members, it absorbed four other organizations within 


The universally used clearing house system was originated and perfected in this exchange in 1883. In conjunction 
with this system, the tremendous odd lot business of its members is handled with ease and expedition in nowise 
interfering with handling and clearing transactions in large lots. It thus fills the essential and important role of giv- 
ing equal time and attention to the orders of both small and large dealers. 
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Of Interest to 
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| Labor and Wages | 





1! = Lockwood Investigating Commit- 
= e of New York has served a warn- 
ing cn upward of 1,000,000 members of 
labor unions in New York State to elimi- 
nate cxisting abuses and regulations that 
limit efficiency, retard production and vio- 
late ihe law. If the reforms are: not 
made voluntarily, legislation will be enact- 
ed to remedy such abuses as restriction 
of membership, high initiation fees, 
limitation on the number of apprentices, 
the issuance of permit cards to non-union 
men, the auditing of books by independent 
chartered accountants, and the assumption 
of power by unions to impose fines on em- 
pioyers for infraction of the union rules. 





An Arizona State statute prohibiting 
the issuance of injunctions by courts in 
picketing cases during labor disputes was 
held invalid by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 





The striking packing house workers 
have appealed to Secretary of Labor Da- 
vis for arbitration, maintaining that they 
are seeking, not an increase in wages, but 
the right of collective bargaining. 





The proposal of the New York Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association to 
submit the question of wages in the build- 
ing trades to an arbitration board on 
which the New York State Chamber cf 
Commerce and the New York Merchants’ 
Association would have representation, 
was unanimously rejected. by the Build- 
ing Trades Council, representing the 115,- 
0CO organized workers in the building in- 
dustry of New York. 





Representatives of eleven of the large 
paper manufacturing companies of the 
United States and Canada, employing 
more than 12,000 workers, have made 
application to a board of arbitration for 
wage reductions averaging 25 per cent. 
Final hearing on the proposal, which is 
opposed by the unions, will be held on 
January 4. 





The Bureau of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, New York State, announces the 
adoption of new methods of procedure 
in handling claims whereby injured 
workers are assured prompt settlement of 
all claims for compensation. 





Notices of a wage reduction of 10 per 
cent., effective Jan. 16, were posted by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. Coin- 
cident with the wage cut, company offi- 
cials gave notice of a 15 per cent. re- 
duction in house rents and a cut in hospi- 
ta! rates. 





‘xtra pay for the first two hours’ over- 
time after the regular eight hours is 
eliminated in new rules of the Railway 
Lahor Board for maintenance-of-way em- 
plovees. The new rules, which apply to 
all railroads that have not already made 
rules to supplant the national agreement, 
ire expected to reduce payrolls consid- 
erably. 





The International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ Union now on strike in New 
Vork against the substitution of the piece- 
‘ork system for the week-work plan, 
annotnces that 17,000 workers have re- 
turned to work under the old union aeree- 
ment, providing week work, forty-four 
hours, and former wage schedules. 


FORBES 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Business Men 


Many railroads are laying off shop 
workers because of the decline in traffic. 
Among the roads announcing lay-offs are: 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford, 2,500 men; 
Southern Railway, 1,000; New York Cen- 
tral, 1,000; Missouri Pacific, 1,400; and 
Boston & Albany, 400. 





Despite the punishment inflicted by the 
courts on employers and union officials in 
the building trades, employers continue to 
meet regularly and “rig” bids, and unions 
are reinstating members who have served 
in jail, it was brought out before the 
Lockwood Investigating Committee in New 
York. Fines imposed by the court, it was 
declared, were paid from a s und 
maintained by the contractors. 





Twenty-two strikers who belong to 
locals of the United Hatters of America, 
at Peekskill, N. Y., have been sentenced 
to thirty days in the Westchester County 
jail for attacking new employees of the 
Cortlandt Hat Company. Hatters’ locals 
Nos. 27 and ‘30, of Peekskill, were fined 
$100 each for violating a Supreme Court 
injunction. 





Railroads 





HE number of idle cars in the United 

States was 531,337 on Dec. 15, an in- 

crease of 31,619 cars as compared with 
Dec. 8. 





The railroads reported a decrease of 
4,528 cars in the number of loadings of 
revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 
10. The total, according to the American 
Railroad Association, was 742,926 cars, 
compared with 747,454 cars in the 
previous week. 


The right of railroads to “farm out” 
work to firms or persons not under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Labor 
Board has been made the subject of pub- 
lic hearings before the Board. Contend- 
ing that the practice of “farming out” work 
is a subterfuge through which some roads 
are evading Labor Board orders, the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts, the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
and railroad shop laborers have joined 
forces to develop a test case. 





Railroad operating revenues do not jus- 
tify immediate reduction in freight or pas- 
senger rates, but may “in the not distant 
future,” George M. Shriver, vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio told the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. “Class 1 
railroads, for the twelve months ended 
September 30,” Mr. Shriver pointed out, 
“showed net income of $542,409,582, which 
was but 2.75 per cent. of property invest- 
ment, or less than half of the 6 per cent. 
contemplated by the Transportation Act.” 





An order of far-reaching importance 
relating to its powers and policy in regard 
to interlocking directorates was made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the cases. of George F. Baker, William 
Rockefeller. and Harold S. Vanderbilt. All 
three would be permitted to serve as direc- 
tors of the New York Central Lines, or as 
directors of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, but not of both. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Central, is allowed to continue 
his connections with nineteen systems; and 
A. H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central, his connections with sixty com- 








Your Market Is Your Map 





The Map for 
Marketing 


If you sell nationally— 
do things in a big way— 


you need this big map, as 


it gives you elbow room 
to work in. Relatively, 
comprehensively and com- 
paratively it puts sales 
facts and figures under 
your index finger. 


If you sell locally—any 
specially defined territory 
—it assures the same ac- 
complishments; sono 
matter where you operate 
—sell by map—use the 
Ranp MENAatty Official 
Railroad and Land Survey 
Map or a section of it. 


We will send you our 
booklet which tells, in a 
helpful way, the varied 
uses of this fine map, if 
you’ll just ask for a Land 
Survey circular. 


Ranp M¢NALLY 
& ComPANy 





When yousellby map,the RAND MSNALLYy 
way, the home office goes with the sales 
force—every day, every call, every town. 
You can tell just what the town’s selling 
capacity is and how many dealers there 
are, sold and unsold—quickly and surely 
—keeping the information up to the min- 
ute, and with a trifle of time and effort. 


You can tell, the RAND MSNALLY way, 
who covers any given ferritory, what day 
he will.be in a given place, whether he is 
trying to cover too much territory, how 
to make his jumps count most, where to 
wire him when the call comes for quick 
action. Selling by map doesn’t nag the 
salesman. It helps him and helps fill his 
sales sheets with orders. 


The Ranp MSNAt_y Official Railroad 
and Land Survey Map is precision itself. 
It shows every town on every spur. The 
Ranp MSNa._y Map Tack Method has 
shown many a good sales-manager where 
added profits were. 


Won't you look into this modern busi- 
ness method? Ask us to explain it fully 
by letter and let us put before you some 
business-like leaflets which do the trick 
with text and pictures. You can be sure 
of a quick, courteous response that deals 
with essentials and puts the facts in your 
hands in a few minutes. 


LLY & GoMPANY 


Map He adquarters 


536 S. CLark St., Cuicaco 


Dept. A-16 
42 E. 22Np St., New York 





WRITE FOR THE RAND MCNALLY BOOKLET ON SELLING BY MAP 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES 


| The P-A-X and Insurance 


No business organization attempts to 
operate without insurance against loss by 
fire, accident and’ other casualties. No 
investor will make loans on property un- 
protected by insurance. 


The Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X protect business enterprises against 
loss of time and efficiency by eliminating 
the delays and frictions which are incident 
to modern business routine. 


Progressive management is finding the 
P-A-X no less essential than adequate 
insurance, and prudent investors are dis- 
covering that those enterprises which are 
equipped with the Automatic Electric 
Services of the P-A-X, afford the safest 
and most profitable investments. 


The Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X are adjusted to meet individual 
wants. A request from you and our field 
engineers will survey your needs and make 
recommendations. Write or telephone 
our nearest office. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Recognized Leaders in These Industries 
Use the P-A-X 


Government Departments and In- 
stitutions. 

Railways and Public Utility Com- 
panies. 

Financial Institutions. 

Hospitals and Public Institutions. 

Educational Institutions. 


Private Estates, Hotels, Apartment 
Houses and Professional Firms. 

Publishers and Printers. 

Mines, Metallurgic, Chemical and 
Oil Industries. 

Manufacturing Plants. 

Mercantile Establishments. 











Boston Office 
445 Tremont Bidg. 
New York Office 
21 East 40th Street 
Philadelphia Office 
The Bourse Bldg. 
Rochester Office 
612 Mercantile Bldg. 
Washington Office 

405 Munsey Building ‘ A ¥ San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Office > 4 ‘ f Office 
608 Fulton Building e 320 Market Street 


Detroit Office 
525 Ford Building 
Cleveland Office 

415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 


Columbus Office 
516 Ferris Building 


Kansas City Office 


1001 New York Life 
Building 


The Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X combine 
inter-communication, code call system, conference wire, emer- 
gency alarms, watchmen’s calls and other related services. 
The P-A-X augments and completes but does not supplant 
nor connect with local and long distance telephone service. 


panies, mostly subsidiaries. The complete 
order names the companies with which 
about 120 applicants may retain their asso- 
ciations, 


Reduced rates on grain, grain products, 
and hay in trans-Mississippi territory 
which the carriers recently sought to have 
suspended for six months were sustained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and went into effect on December 27. 





Prices 








A SLIGHT decline in wholesale prices 
occurred during November, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s index number, based on 327 com- 
modities, stood at 149 in November, com- 
pared with 150 for October. The largest 
decreases occurred in farm _ products. 
Clothing and metals also were lower; 
foodstuffs unchanged. In fuel and build- 
ing materials prices averaged higher. 


Referring to the present high costs of 
building and the prospects of a reduction 
during 1922, the Dow Service says: “The 
public is demanding lower prices of build- 
ing materials and of construction costs, 
notably wages of building artisans, but in- 
stead of backing up its demands by a 
united cessation of all construction until 
it gets what it wants, it is creating a mar- 
ket for high-priced materials and high- 
priced labor such as has seldom been 
known.” In consequence, the Dow Serv- 
ice says, the building public of a large sec- 
tion of the Atlantic seaboard appears to 
be headed for a price trap in 1922, very 
much like that of 1920. 


The National Tube Company, the pipe- 
making subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp., reduced all base sizes of tub- 
ing $5 a ton. 


Food costs for the average family in 
the United States were 1 per cent. lower 
in November than in October, Labor De- 
partment estimates show. 


The Hudson Motor Car Company 
has announced reductions on all models 
of both Hudson and Essex cars ranging 
from $100 to $245. The Cadillac Motor 
Car Company has lowered prices on all 
models of from $640 to $740, while the 
Buick Company announces reductions 
ranging from $40 to $270. All new 
prices went into effect on January 1. 





Other Important Items 





NCOME tax collections in the fourth 
quarter of 1921, in the Second (New 
York) District, totaled $108,000,000, or 
$5,000,000 less than third quarter collec- 
tions, and $60,000,000 less than collections 
in the fourth quarter of 1920. 


The Department of Labor has ordered 
commissioners of immigration at various 
ports to impose fines on trans-Atlantic 
lines which, knowing that the quotas have 
been filled and that foreign applicants 
will have to be deported, persist in bring- 
ing aliens to America. And the British 
Government will be asked to induce Brit- 
ish lines, the most persistent violators, to 
give heed to the Immigration Law. 


Twenty-two Eastern steel corporations 
which have been engaged in a legal con- 
troversy with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the past two years over the legal- 
ity of the commission’s orders to answer 
certain questionnaires, have served notice 
on the commission in the equity court that 


they are ready to meet any drastic methods 
which may be used to compel answers 
To answer the questions in the fcrm fe. 
quired by the Commission, it is contended, 
would entail an expense of $48,000 for , 
single corporation. 


The claim advanced by Glenn H. Curtiss 
that he was the first to build a flying ma. 
chine that could rise from and alicht on 
water, in seeking to establish his right 
to a broad patent on the hydro-airplane 
was upheld in a decision by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Second District, which reverses thie de- 
cision of the United States District Court 
of the Eastern District of New York. 


A plan is under consideration for the 
housing of all Federal department ang 
bureau offices in New York City in one 
modern office building designed to meet fy. 
ture demands for space, according to 
Harry M. Daugherty, United States At. 
torney General. 


Alien immigrants admitted to the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 
30, Secretary of Labor Davis reports, to- 
taled 805,228, against 430,001 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Mr. Davis estimates 
350,000 for the current fiscal year. 


Postal Savings Banks have inaugurated 
a system of fingerprints for the identifica- 
tion of depositors, in order to protect pay- 
ing postmasters and clerks, as well as 
depositors. Fingerprints must be taken 
when an account is opened and whenever 
interest or principal is paid. 


President Harding has approved the de- 
sign for a new series of silver dollars 
to commemorate the armament conference, 
This is the first new design for silver 
dollars since 1878. 


A reduction of the interest rate on all 
classes of paper from 5% per cent. to 5 
per cent. was announced by the Atlanta 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


The Government has won its suit in the 
Supreme Court to compel members of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to terminate co-operative selling 
methods and agreements, alleged to have 
been adopted for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing competition and maintaining prices. 


Growing opposition to the new Fordney 
tariff is reflected in the news at home and 
abroad. American sugar companies op- 
erating in Cuba declare that the rate of 
1.6 cents a pound on Cuban raws would 
prevent the rehabilitation of the industry, 
while beet sugar interests assert that a 
return to the Underwood rate of 1 cent a 
pound would prevent the development of 
that industry. In Cuba, 30,000 persons 
took part in a demonstration against the 
new American tariff. Mexico has re- 
taliated by increasing the tariff on certain 
articles 50 to 100 per cent. In urging a 
higher tariff on South American beef 
products, George W. Armstrong, a cattle 
raiser of Fort Worth, testifying before 
the Senate Finance Committee, declared 
that “the packers can put the market up 
or down as they please by bringing in beef 
from South America.” 


Nearly 12 per cent. of the American 
colleges and universities offer courses in 
preparation for foreign service, particu- 
larly for foreign trade. Seventy-one in- 
stitutions of this class offer such training 
and ten of them enroll 2,255 students. 


World production of commercial cot- 
ton for 1921-22 was placed at 15,593,000 
bales by the Department of Agriculture. 
This is the smallest crop since 1900. The 
1920 production was 20,650,000 bales, 
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acreement on the Hughes limita- 
AAtion plan has been delayed as a re- 
he unexpected’ French demand 


sult of : : 
for a copital ship ration of 3.5, as com- 
pared with 5-5-3 for Great Britain, Amer- 


ica and Japan. However, following com- 
munications between Secretary Hughes 
and Premier Briand, a ratio of 1.75 was 
agreed upon, on condition that the French 
be allowed a larger number of auxiliary 
crusers and other light ships. 

The French delegation’s unexpected 
demand for a minimum submarine tonnage 
of 90,000 and refusal to accept Secretary 
Hughes’ compromise proposal has resulted 
in a deadlock on the submarine question, 
and it is likely that the problem wiil be 
left for another conference, at which 
more nations will be represented. Com- 
plete abolition of the submarine as a 
weapon of war, proposed by Great Britain, 
was rejected, 

A careful study of the situation in the 
Senate relative to the four-power pact fails 
to disclose any basis for the apprehension 
of some foreign leaders as to its ratifica- 
tion prospects. 

Some progress in the settlement of the 
perplexing Far-Eastern questions was 
also reported. Abandonment of all foreign 
post offices in China by January 1, 1923, 
was decided upon by the Committee on 
Far-Eastern questions and Japan and 
China have entered upon “direct conver- 
sations” in an effort to solve the Shantung 
Railroad problem. 





President Harding has signed the $20,- 
000,000 Russian relief bill. Two amend- 
ments, submitted by Senator Ashurst, 
were inserted in the measure, one to appro- 
priate $500,000 for hospitalization of ex- 
service men in Arizona, and the other 
providing for $100,000 for relief of un- 
employment. 





A bonus bill to provide “adjusted com- 
pensation” for ex-service men by means 
of a sales tax was introduced in the House 
by Representative Lester D. Volk. Its 
author, who described the bill as “pain- 
less taxation,” estimates that the measure 
would provide an annual revenue of $1,- 
500,000,000. 





Chairman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee, defending the Ameri- 
can valuation plan provided for in the 
Tariff bill pending in the Senate, charged 
that American importers were conducting 
widespread propaganda to break it down 
and insisted that American valuation was 
the “only logical solution of the present 
day economic conditions.” 





Premier Briand, in his conferences with 
Prime Minister Lloyd George in London, 
has refused firmly to consider any 
further reduction in the total amount of 
reparations due from Germany. The 
French Premier, according to reports, has 
Proposed a tax on German exportations 
to be collected in the importing countries. 





The Senate has voted to investigate 
the dyestuffs industry in the United 
States. 





Exports’ of merchandise from the 
United States in the first eleven months 
of 1921, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, amounted to $4,189,343,000 and 
imports $2,271,797,000. In the same period 
of 1920 exports totaled $7,507,729,000 and 
imports $5,012,424,000. Exports in Novem- 
ber aggregated $294,437,000, as compared 
with $343,597,000 for October, and imports 
$21 1,027,000, compared with $294,437,000 in 
October. 


Foreign 





HE German Government has informed 

the Allied Reparations Commission 
that it will be “unable to meet fully” the 
reparation payments of $500,000,000 gold 
marks due January 15 and February 15, 
1922. 





The Chinese Cabinet has resigned. No 
official reason was given, but, among Chi- 
nese delegates at Washington, dissatisfac- 
tion over the Shantung “conversations” 
here is believed to have been the cause. 
The new cabinet formed by Liang Shi Yi 
represents three of the most important 
factions of North China, but not Canton. 
It will be the strongest government China 
has had for many years, but it will not 
truly represent a united China, and will be 
he'd together mainly by force and trust 
in Liang’s ability to improve China’s 
financial condition. 





The new French budget as approved by ° 


the Chamber of Deputies, provides for the 
expenditure of 25,140,000,000 francs and 
receipts of 24,827,000,000 francs. 





“Conditions in Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 


guay, and Paraguay are showing marked 
improvement and American business men 
would do well to prepare for the revival 
of their export trade to the southern coun- 
tries,” says Frank C. Munson, president of 
the Munson Steamship Lines. “Exchange 
conditions in these countries are improv- 
ing and the decline in prices for the 
natural products of these countries has 
apparently been halted. In addition, good 
progress is being made in liquidating the 
large stocks in the ports and warehouses.” 





The Argentine wheat crop this year, ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates received by 
the Department of Agrictulture, will be 
larger than last year. The probable yield 
is placed at 13.3 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 12.4 bushels the previous year; 
that of oats, 32.1 bushels, compared with 
23.1, and linseed 9.9 bushels compared with 
12.3. 





The Italian Government, Foreign Minis- 
ter Torretta states, has no objection to re- 
suming relations with Russia through the 
present Soviet Government, under certain 
conditions. These conditions, however, 
must completely guarantee Italy’s interests. 





First official exchange quotations of the 
new Russian State Bank is 475,000 rubles 
to the pound, 9,000 rubles to the franc, 
145,000 rubles to the dollar, 400 rubles to 
the mark, 33,900 rubles to the krone, 30,- 
000 rubles to the Polish mark. One gold 
ruble equals 68,000 paper rubles. 





The Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Government approved Soviet 
Russia’s first budget estimated on a gold 
basis. It is for the period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1922. The Government's income 
for that period is estimated at 1,571,000.000 
gold rubles, and the expenditures are 
estimated at 1,877,000,000 rubles, repre- 
senting the smallest estimated deficit in 
the history of the Soviet Government. 





All shipyard laborers in Japan are 
assured continued employment for at 
least a year in completing the ten light 
cruisers and twenty-four destroyers 
now building or projected. This assur- 
ance comes from Vice Admiral Keisuke 
Okada, Chief of the Department of 
Naval Equipment. As a result of the 
understanding reached at Washington, 
work has been suspended on four battle- 
ships and four battle cruisers. 
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Offers a limited amount of 


7% 15-YEAR GOLD NOTES 


Interest payable quarterly through any Bank or Banker in the 
United States 


With a bonus of 


10 Shares Participating Class “A” 
Stock, Par Value $10.00 


The GEORGES CLOTHING CORPORATION, operating in New 
York, Philadelphia and Buffalo, did a gross business last year 
of $2,000,000. In the last five years more than $1,000,000 has 
been spent in advertising. Its trade name and trade-mark are 
among the best known in America. The business has approxi- 
mately 200,600 customers, and its large assets consist of quickly 
salable merchandise, constituting one of the greatest necessities 
of daily life. 


Established in 1879, for 42 years this business has expanded 
It has never invited outside 

Existing conditions in the 
industry justify an immediate expansion along national lines 


wholly from its own earnings. 
capital to finance its operations. 


through the opening of additional stores, and it is for this pur- 
pose that these bonds are being offered. 


Georges Clothing Corporation has no indebtedness of any kind 
except these Gold Notes and common stock. The Gold Notes are 
not preceded by any bond, mortgage or preferred stock. 


These Notes can be purchased in $100.00 denominations and are 
attractive to the modest investor. 


Ask for illustrated circular 


CLOTHING CORPORATION 


15 West 34th Street New York City 
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Our Selected List 
of 
Municipal Bonds 


will be a valuable aid to those having funds 
available for conservative investment. Municipal 
Bonds are exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
and at present are selling at unusually low prices. 


Yielding 5% to 634% 
Ask for Circular DS-15 


William R.mpton (0. 


Investment Bonds 
14 Wall Street, New York 
St. Louis Chicago Cincinnati New Orleans 














Bonds 


To yield 734% to maturity. 


A first mortgage hydro-electric 
twenty-three year bond. Com- 
pany operating in New England, 
with demand for power increas- 
ing in steady and gratifying 
amount. 


Full particulars upon request 
for D-14. 


F. M. Dyer & Co. 
Investment Securities 
27 William St., New York City 


Telephone Broad 5985 
BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN 














J. W. Jay & Co. 


Cotton Merchants 


Members: 
New York Cotton Erchange 
New Orleans Cotton Erchange 
New York Produce Erchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


Associate Members: 
IAverpool Cotton Association 


25 Broad St., New York 


Orders solicited for purchase or 
sale of cotton and cottonseed oil for 
future delivery. Liberal advances 
made on spot cotton for delivery. 

e keep our clients well advised as 
to the growing crop and also market 
situations. 


Correspondence invited. 




















SHARE IN 
AMERICA’S PROSPERITY 


Today America is the most pros- 
perous country in the world. You 
can share in this prosperity by own- 
ing an interest in some of America’s 
great industries and business enter- 
prises. 


You can start with a few shares ci 
stock and build your income gradu- 
ally. We trade in Odd Lots of listed 
stocks. These can be bought out- 
right or on margin. Write for our 
selected list of sound securities. 


Address Dept, A 


(isHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York City 
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Book f Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 


public utilities. 


The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 


minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried men, of analytical minds, with 


special training for this particular work. 


It is, therefore, of inestimable value to 


investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 


Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,’ 


mailed to you free of charge. 


The Shipping Board and Our Mer- - York, 


chant Marine—The Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, 20 Nassau 
street, New York, is distributing a 
treatise of the American Merchant 
Marine and the functions and duties of 
the Shipping Board. The book com- 
ments on Shipping Legislation, The 
Immediate Problems of the Shipping 
Board, and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 


Tax Information.—This third edition 
of Tax Information issued by the Trus. 
Department of The American Exchange 
National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York, has been revised to include New 
York State Tax Laws as amended by 
the 1921 Legislature, as well as to the 
provisions of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1921. The work includes due dates 
of New York City, New York State, 
New Jersey and Federal Taxes. 


Currency Inflation and Public Debts. 
—This treatise by Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, Ph. D., L.L.D. (McVicar Profes- 


* sor of Political Economy at Columbia 


University), has been published and 
copyrighted by The Equitable Trust 
Company, 37 Wall street, New York. 
The book treats of currency inflation 
and public debts of the American Colo- 
nies and France in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Great Britain, France, the United 
States, Italy, Russia, Austria, Spain, 
the South American States and Japan. 
Included are many tables relative to 
debt, circulation, money depreciation, 
etc., of these various countries. 

Alvin W. Krech, president of The 
Equitable Trust Company, in a prefa- 
tory note, comments on the booklet 
and its discussion of the growing bur- 
den of taxation and the instability of 
currency. We quote in part:‘ “Cur- 
tency inflation and public debts form a 
vexing problem which has called forth 
the liveliest discussion not only in the 
ranks of economists, but also among 
business people who find in the fluctu- 
ations of the foreign exchanges a con- 
stant reminder of the financial difficul- 
ties which confront the world, and 
from Prof. Seligman’s conclusion’s, ‘A 
taxation as excessive as that encoun- 
tered today even in the United States, 
not to speak of the rest of the world, 
cannot be continued without hazard.’ 
No country can long endure the appli- 
cation of so large a part of the social 
income for purely unproductive con- 
sumption without suffering a marked 
retardation in the tempo of its eco- 
nomic progress.” 


Gibson’s Forecast, 


published by 


Thomas Gibson, 29 Broadway, New 


? 


and the desired publication will be 


for this month explains the 
status of the bonds and stocks of the 
reorganized Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co. and the advantages of the 
new securities to investors. The prob- 
able action of the stock market after 
the turn of the year is discussed. 


Selected Stocks—A special bulletin 
detailing four groups of stocks that 
they believe to be most promising pur- 
chases has been published by E. W. 
Wagner & Co., 33 New street, New 
York. 


Foreign. Exchange Explained.— A 
veritable encyclopedia in miniature of 
the facts which the American public 
skould know about foreign exchange. 
W. H. McKenna & Co., 25 West 43d 
street, New York, also point out un- 
usual investment opportunities pre- 
sented by the purchase of foreign gov- 
ernment and municipal securities as a 
result of the existing depreciated cur- 
rency values. 


Definitions of Bonds and Stocks.— 
Reinhart & Bennet, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York, have compiled infor- 
mation, based on long experience with 
the investor and trader, which will be 
found of value to buyers of bonds and 
stocks. Stock and bond terms are de- 
fined and the various kinds of bonds 
fully explained. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Com- 
mon Stock.—Arthur Lipper & Co., 20 
New street, New York, have analyzed 
the common stock of this recently re- 
organized corporation, the largest 
manufacturer of rubber tires in the 
country. A bright outlook for the 
company with special reference to its 
securities is presented. 


Where Does the Money Go? is the 
pertinent title of a little folder which 
gives in pictures and charts some idea 
of the physical property construction 
made during the past two years by the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 


Income Building.—A pamphlet show- 
ing how the securities of the Public 
Utility companies managed by the 
Byllesby organization mav be acauired 
on the Partial Payment Plan. Address 
H. M. Bvilesby & Co., 208 S. La Salle 
street, Chicago, IIl., for a copy. 

Market Opinion is published weekly 
by R. H. MacMasters & Co., 82 Broad 
street, New York, and contains analy- 
ses of several companies and informa- 
tion on active securities and the trend 
of the market. 


Bond Terms Defined.—L. A. Hughes 
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Exempt from the Federal Incom. Tax 


$112,000 
Haywood County, N (C. 
Road 6s 


These bonds are a full and “irect 
obligation of the county, © hich 
has a population of 23,496. It is 
rich in agriculture and well s:rved 
by railroads. 

Legality approved by Messrs. orey, 
Thorndike, Palmer and Dod¢ 
Price 1932 to 1940 Maturitie 

to Yield 5.40% 


Price 1941 to 1949 Maturitiec 
to Yield 5.30% 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 


Established 1871 
Equitable Building, New Yor}: 
Toledo Chicago 

















World 
Oil Issues 


Walter C. Teagle, President of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, while in Tulsa, Nov. 25th, 
expressed the hope that the world petro- 
leum situation would be threshed out 
by the Disarmament Conference now in 
session at Washington. 


The question of the “open door” oil 
policy in regard to the exploitation of 
the world’s petroleum fields must, in 
the opinion of Mr. Teagle, ultimately 
come up for serious international dis- 
cussion and solution. The longer it goes 
unsolved, the Standard Oil head be- 
lieves, the more serious the problem 
will become. Hence his hope that it will 
be considered at the present conference. 


J.R. Bridgeford & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 











Selected 
Stocks 


We have just issued a Special 
Bulletin detailing Four Groups 
of stocks that we believe to be 
the most promising purchases. 


Mailed upon request. 


EW.Wagner & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 ~ CHICAGO 
CMEMBERS: 
NEW ‘YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


33 New Sr. 0c” New YoRK 
Local 17 East 42nd Street, N. YJ 
Branches (26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
Chicago—208 South La Salle St. 
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How to 


Select Bonds 


Call at our offices and talk over your 
investment problems, or write for the 
following: 


10-Year Price Range 
Of Bonds 


32-page Pamphlet: Sales—Prices—Yields— 
Highs and Lows, etc. 


Bond Terms Defined 


Full explanation of all types of bonds. 


Buying Safe Bonds 
On the Partial Payment Plan. 
Semi-Monthly Circular 
Listing Best Bond Buys, etc. 


To obtain your free copies, write 0» 
your business or personal stationary 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
= ¥ Investments 


100 Broadway New York 
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To Help 
Bond 


Tax 






C. 





rect 

rich _ 

y Buyers ; 
" Our “Definitions of Bonds 
— and Stocks” is adapted to the 


needs indicated by many in- 
vestors. Copy of this hand- 
book may be had on request. 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 




















Ree Telephone Broad 0257 

——_ Careful attention given to 
conservative trading accounts 

: of ag 

cn 1922 
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= Investment Opportunities 


issue a booklet concisely 
describing the high grade 
dis- securities—municipal, utility and 
he: industrial—which we own and 
offer to investors. 

Many of these offerings are Byl- 
lesby Securities, back of which is 
our own experienced engineering and 
~ management organization. 

Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Booklet I 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 


oil QO’ the first of each year we 


CHICAGO 


C NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 


111 Broadway 


New Haven 
Madison 


ial Boston Providence 
Detroit Minneapolis 

Oklahoma City 
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We have ready 
for distribution 


Record to investors and 
market traders a 


Booklet} market traders « 


bound 70-page PURCHASE 
AND SALES booklet especial- 
ly valuable for keeping a sim- 
ple and accurate record of all 
transactions. 
rf It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your _ 
account stands, what your profits 
and losses are on each trade, but 
also as a reference for income tax 
purposes. 
Dividend tables for figuring -the 
investment yield of securities are 
appended. ii you will send us a 
list of the stocks and bonds you 
now hold, we will be glad to enter 
them and send the booklet to you; 
or, you may make your own en- 
tries if you choose. 


Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for B.B. 89 : 


“Always Without Obligation” 


S:S:-RuSKAY & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Consolidated Steck Exch of MY 
42 BROADWAY NEW YOR 
nds, Phone: Bowling Green 8208 
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New Ideas for the Investor 


The outgrowth of 36 years of seien- 
tien practical 


aro 





York -for Beoklet F. 
GRAPHIC RECORD CORPORATION - 
— 29. Breadway, New York City 











& Co., 100 Broadway, New York, are 
distributing a booklet of immense value 
to the inexperienced investor. This 
booklet describes the leading types of 
bonds and explains the difference be- 
tween the various kinds. 

Cotton Situation—Monthly Cotton 
Reports.—J. W. Jay & Co., 25 Broad 
street, New York, members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, issue a weekly resumé 
of the cotton situation. Through their 
cotton bureau. they are well informed 
as to conditions affecting price and the 
production and distribution of cotton. 


Their monthly reports give valuable - 


information as to both weather and 
percentage condition and are mailed to 
those interested, so that it’ ought to 
reach them several days before the re- 
ports of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

_.Municipal Bonds Defined—Of con- 
siderable value to the bond investor 
will be found this booklet issued by 


William R. Compton Co., 14 Wall street, 


New_York. It explains the advantages 
of owning municipal bonds. 

Bonds Safeguarded by Menesstiite, 
issued by F. M. Dyer & Co., 27 William 
street, New York, shows the oppor- 
tunities offered by Public Utility Bonds 
and fully explains this form of se- 
curity. 

Hayward County, N. C., 6% Bonds.— 
An issue of $112,000 of these bonds is 
offered by Spitzer, Rorick & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York. The bonds yield 
5.40% for maturities 1932 to 1940 and 
5.30% for maturities 1941 to 1949.. 

Investors’ Guide—Annual Review.— 
Russell Securities Corp., 25 Broadway, 
New York, is distributing an Annual 
Review issue of their Weekly Invest- 
ors’ Guide. It contains a survey of 1921 
stock market activities and considers 
finance and economic conditions which 
will effect the market for 1922. 

“Coupon Interest Calendar, 1922,” 
published by Financial Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Brokerage, and 
investment firms will find the Coupon 
Interest Calendar for 1922 a worth- 
while time saver for their clerical 
force. It shows interest accrued from 
the first to the fifteenth of any month 
on rates of 3% to 8%, including the im- 
portant quarters computed on a 360-day 
basis. ‘The arrangement is so satis- 
factory that it takes but a turn of the 
page to locate any result desired. Many 
such calendars are cumbersome, but 
not this one. 

The Hanchett Bond Co., 39 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, and 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York, is offering the 6% 
Road Bonds of Clay County, North 
Carolina, maturing July 1, 1951, at 
103.53 and interest yielding 534%. The 
bonds are exempt from all Federal In- 
come Taxes. 

Partial Payment Investment.— A 
comprehensive booklet issued by John 
Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, explains clearly the many ben- 
efits of this plan for small and large 
investors. 

Independent Oils——One of the most 
comprehensive books of the kind ever 
issued, which is worth preserving for 
ready reference, has been issued by 
Raynor, Nichols & Truesdale, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Dividend Resumptions—This book 
gives information in regard to seven- 
teen seasoned securities which have 
passed, reduced or deferred dividends 
and are again on an earning basis 
warranting resumptions of dividends. 
It is published by Stillwell, Leffler & 
Lowe, 40 Exchange place, New York. 

Fortnightly Investment Guide.—Per- 
tinent facts about standard listed se- 
curities are contained in every issue of 
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Dated January 1, 1920 





Exempt from All Federal Income Taxes 
$1,000,000 


City of Wheeling, West Va. 


5% Improvement Gold Bonds 


Payable in gold coin in New York City, Coupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 denominations. 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
Connecticut and other States 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


I 5S dino ab ce ondeknGoneses skeen deanens $91,969,846 
Total Bonded Debt (including this issue).......... $2,197,600 
NN oon ca dia bance ses owen en oeneue 165,000 

I no cons ban snvesbounysaveeusaneessaseseenesenas 2,032,600 

Rate of Net Debt about 244% of Assessed Valuation. 
1920 Population—54,322. 

Legality to be approved by John C. Thomson, Esq. 
Maturities 1930-1931................ To Yield 4.65% 
Maturities 1932-1944................ To Yield 4.60% 
Maturities 1945-1954................ To Yield 4.50% 

R. M. GRANT & CO. 

31 Nassau Street, New York 
Boston St. Louis Chicago 


While the above statements are not guaranteed, we believe them to be correct. 


Due January ist as shown below 




















“The Shipping Board 
and Our Merchant Marine” 


This booklet presents an analysis of the situation 
now existing in the United States, wherein the 
Shipping Board constitutes an important factor in 
the economic situation of the country. It discusses 


in’ detail the shipping legislation of the country 
prior to the war and since, and presents the im- 
mediate problems of the Shipping Board and indi- 
cates their solutions. 


Copies may be had on request 


THE MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


20 Nassau Street 


New York 











20 New Street 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


(recently reorganized) 


Common Stock 


An Analysis 
by 


Arthur Lipper & Co. 


Copies on Application. 


New York 














The Revenue Act of 1921 and a Digest 


of Same.—The Revenue Act of 1921, 


with a comprehensive index and anno- 
tations has been printed in - booklet 
form by the National City Company. 
The company also has ready for dis- 
tribution a digest of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 for income and excess 


profits for 1921, 1922 and subsequent 
years. It contains tables for calculation 
of tax and for comparison of taxes for 
individual, estate, or trust corporation 
income. It also contains definitions of 
terms used in the acts and notations of 
the principal modifications of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. 
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CURRENCY 


222 Broadway 
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and PUBLIC DEBTS 
An Riistorical Sketch 


Tuis timely treatise by EDWIN R. A. SELIG- 
MAN, Ph.D., LL.D., McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University, has 
been published by The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, with a prefatory note by 
President Alvin W. Krech. 


It is a volume of unusual interest at this time 
because it oifers a clear and concise historical 
background, enabling bankers, statesmen and 
business men to better understand the present 
economic situation with its perplexing problems 
of taxation, price fluctuation, currency insta- 
bility and the dislocation of foreign exchanges. 


A limited number of copies are available for 
distribution upon request. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison A ve. at 45th St. 


Lonpon—3 King William St., E. C. 4 


INFLATION 


Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 


























We Own 
and Offer 


and interest (January an 
New 


FINANCIAL 


Assessed valuation for taxation 
Total bonded debt 


on extensively. 


NEW YORK—26 Cortlandt St. 
Telephone Cortlandt 4445-46 





Free from All Federal Income Taxes 


$100,000 


County of Clay, North Carolina 


6% Road Bonds 
Dated July 1, 1921. Maturing iz 1, 1951, without option of prior payment. 
uly 1st) payable at the Hanover National Bank, 
ork. Denomination $1,000. 


STATEMENT 
Total value of all property, estimated 


Population (1920), 4,646—Present estimate, 6,000. 


The County of Clay, having an area of 220 square miles—one of the smallest counties 
in the State in area, is located in the western part of North Carolina, bordering the 
State of Georgia. It is traversed by the Carolina and Georgia Railway, and is rich in 
minerals; has a 60,000-acre forest of virgin hardwood and much undeveloped water power. 
Principal crops are hay, wheat, corn and potatoes and live stock raising is also carried 


These bonds were issued for Road purposes and are the Direct Obligation of the County, which 
pledges its full faith, credit and resources for the prompt payment of principal and interest. 


Legality approved by Caldwell and Raymond, Attorneys, New York. 
Price 103.53 and interest, yielding 534% 


Ghe Hanchett Bond Co’ 


INCORPORATED :9!10 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Principal 


CHICAGO—39 South La Salle St. 
Telephone Central 4582-83-34 














Safety and Seven Per Cent.—Farm 
mortgages have the essential factor so 
vital for the small investor where 
safety of principal must come first. A 
pamphlet giving complete information 
in regard to farm mortgages has been 
published by E. J. Lander & Co., Grand 
Parks, N. D. 





R. M. Grant & Co., 31 Nassau street, 
New York, are offering an issue of 
$1,000,000 City of Wheeling W. Va. 5% 
Improvement Gold Bonds due 1930 to 
1954 to yield from 4.65% to 4.50%. The 
bonds are legal investment for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
Connecticut, and other States. 


this bulletin, published by Libby & Co., 
55 Broadway, New York. 


Trading Suggestions.— Wilson & 
Chardon, 62 Broadway, New York, 
publish a news letter which definitely 
recommends the purchase or sale of 
active listed stocks at certain prices, 
giving definite reasons for each recom- 
mendation. 


Getting the Most for Your Money.— 
This booklet, which includes a special 
barometer letter, gives plain, unbiased 
facts on the present situation and fore- 
casts coming conditions with remark- 
able accuracy. Besides it contains a 
great deal of information of import+ 
ance to every investor. It is published 
by the Roger W. Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


High Yield Trust Mortgage Bonds.— 
Long term mortgage bonds on prosper- 
ous public utility companies are in 
great demand and a comprehensive cir- 
cular issued by Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., Bond Deparament, 60 Wall street, 
New York, describes a very attractive 
bond to yield over 7%. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money.—The greatest qualifica- 
tion for making money by investment 
is knowledge of fundamental principles 
and skill in their application. This 
authoritative booklet shows what the 
law of average teaches and is pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Finance, 15 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Analysis of Market Factors and 
Trade Factors.—Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York, in a 
special analysis define the probable 
course of the bond and stock markets 
over the coming year. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—This 
company is analyzed in a late number 
of the Financial Review, a weekly pub- 
lication issued by Thos. H. Cowley & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York. The 
most recent financial statement is in- 
cluded and discussed point by point. 

Dividend Forecast Chart.—Gives the 
opinion of S. S. Ruskay & Co. 42 
Broadway, New York, as to the prob- 
able dividend action to be taken by 20 
companies in January. 

Independent Oil Stocks.—This new 
booklet contains the most recent avail- 
able information regarding the 80 m- 
dependent oil companies whose securi- 
ties are actively traded in and will be 
found a handy reference. Copies may 
be secured from Carl H. Pforzheimer & 
Co., 25 Broad street, New York. 

Story of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway and the Plan of Reor- 
ganization.—This booklet, issued by 
the National City Company, is an in- 
teresting study of the business, prop- 
erty and financing—past, present and 
future—of the recently reorganized M. 
K. & T. The development of the com- 
pany during receivership, revenues of 
freight and passenger service, and fore- 
cast of earnings of the new company 
are some of the chapters covered in 
this analysis which also contains charts 
printed in colors showing the operating 
growth of the railway over a period 
of years. 

Income Building——This publication, 
which is devoted to the discussion of 
developments in railroad, industrial and 
oil corporations, with special reference 
to those companies of marked atten- 
tion, will be sent to those interested 
by Rogers & Sullivan, 46 Cedar street, 
New York. 

Monthly Instalment Plan is the title 
of a booklet issued by Dunham & Co., 
43 Exchange place, New York, which 
describes the details of a systematic 
plan for acquiring standard securities. 
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Advance-Rumely Co. — Expected that 
loss for 1921, including depreciation 
write-off, will total about $2,000,000. 

American Can Co.—Company’s new 
plant at Portland, Ore., rapidly nearing 
completion and will be placed in full 
operation about February. New works 
will have capacity 50 per cent. greater 
than old plant. 

American Ice Co.—Report for year 
to Oct. 31, 1921, expected to show rec- 
ord sales of $16,500,000, and earnings 
exceeding either of two preceding years. 

American Woolen Co.—Purchased 
from Norwich Woolen Mills Corp., 
two woolen mills at Norwich, Conn., 
and one at Yantie, valued at $3,000,000, 
It was said acquired mills would be 
operated at 100 per cent. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Will 
acquire control of American Brass Co. 
on basis of $150 cash and 3 shares Ana- 
conda:stock (par $50) for each American 
Brass share (par $100), conditional upon 
deposit of at least 51 per cent. American 
Brass Co.’s $15,000,000 stock by time 
offer expires (probably some time this 
month). 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Proposed establishment by Coline Oil 
Co., subsidiary, of a tank farm on 40 
newly acquired acres near Ardmore, 
Oxla, reported in “Iron Age,” which 
added that initial installation would 
comprise 25 steel tanks of about 55,000 
bbls. capacity each. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Presi- 
dent Vauclain announced that plant is 
operating at 30 per cent. of capacity, 
employing 7,500 men, and would con- 
tinue on this basis throughout winter. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—President 
Willard stated that company expected 
to earn in 1921 more than the estab- 
lished dividend of 4 per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock. 

Bethlehem Motors Corp.—Receiver 
Woods stated that creditors would not 
realize more than 20 cents on the dollar. 
Claims were placed at $3,000,000. 

Butterick Company.—Earnings in last 
half of 1921 reported greatly improved 
over first six months, when net earn- 
ings approximated $600,000, or at annual 
rate of $8 a share. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Co.—lIn first 
eleven months of 1921 produced 50,678,- 
000 pounds of copper, compared with 
49,932,000 in same period of 1920. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Stated that 
company did not earn dividend require- 
ments ($6 a year) in third quarter of 
1921 and would not in last three months. 
Earnings for 1921 estimated at $5 a 
share. 

Chile Copper Co.—Produced 45,997,- 
952 pounds of copper in first ten months 
of 1921, compared with 80,826,000 pounds 
same period in 1920. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry.—New York Central has of- 
fered to purchase company’s stock on 
exchange basis of 100 shares “Big Four” 
common for 80 shares New York Cen- 
tral; and one share “Big Four” pre- 
ferred for one share N. Y. Central pre- 
ferred, 

Comonwealth Edison Co.—Announced 
that new stock would be offered holders 
of record Dec. 17, to extent of 8 per 
cent. of their holdings, at par, payable 
in four instalments of 25 per cent. each, 
Jan. 14, May 1, Aug. 1 and Nov. 1, 1922. 
Right expires Jan. 14, 1922. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—1921 
said to have been one of best years in 


OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 


company’s history. Earnings on com- 
mon stock, after heavy depreciation 
charge, expected to total between $10 
and $12 a share. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—It has been 
rumored in Toronto that company’s 
dividend will be increased to 50 cents 
quarterly in April. Present rate is 25 
cents quarterly. 

Durant Motor Co.—Announced receipt 
of a contract for 15 trainloads of auto- 
mobiles to be shipped to California for 
Pacific coast territory distribution. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp. — Company 
has purchased and canceled $450,000 of 
its preferred stock, reducing outstand- 
ing amount to $14,100,000. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Pur- 
chased Apsley Rubber Co. Hudson, 
Mass., manufacturing boots and shoes. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Reported that 
company is producing 16,000 tires a day, 
or twice the schedule during the major 
part of 1921. 

Haskell & Barker Car Co.—Proposes 
to erect $500,000 addition to Michigan 
City, Ind., plant. 

International Agricultural Corp. — 
Since June 30, 1921, has reduced bor- 
rowings from $14,135,000 to about $12,- 
000,000. Has also bought and paid for 
all raw material for 1922 season. 

International Paper Co.—Has_in- 
creased output to 1,000 tons daily and is 
aiming at output of 1,800 tons daily. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co., Inc.—Has pur- 
chased from the Union Pacific Tea Co. 
14 additional stores in town on west 
bank of Hudson River. The stores were 
added to Globe Grocery Stores, Inc., a 
system owned by Jones Company, and 
increased Globe’s chain to 400 stores. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—In first ten 
months of 1921 produced 54,890,140 
pounds of copper, compared with 95,- 
471,860 pounds same period of 1920. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co —For eleven 
months ended October 31, 1921, reports 
sales of $24,153,608, against $24,564,880 
in first eleven months in 1920, 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.—Oper- 
ating at about 25 per cent. of normal. 
“Business was good until recently,” said 
Vice-President Larsen. 

Miami Copper Co.—Produced 43,519,- 
730 pounds of copper in first ten months 
of 1921, compared with 46,282,933 same 
period in 1920. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.—For 
first ten months of 1921 reports operat- 
ing income of $9,412,579, compared with 
deficit of $1,174,956 same period in 1920. 

National Lead Co.—Earned dividend 
requirements in 1921, with something to 
spare for surplus. 

New York Central R. R.—I. C. C., re- 
versing previous decision, authorized 
N. Y. Central; Cleve., Cinc., Chic. & St. 
Louis; and N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis rail- 
toads to acquire coutrol by stock pur- 
chase of Cleveland Union Terminals Co., 
which latter proposed to erect $60,891,- 
735 terminal station and tracks in Cleve- 
land, and lease the depot and appurte- 
nances to Cleveland Terminals Co. at 
minimum rental of $850,000 a year. 

New York, New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
—In connection with rumors of action 
to be taken with respect to company’s 
$27,582,691 European loan (4% deben- 
tures) maturity, April 1, 1921, “Wall 
Street Journal” states that it is probable 
issue will be extended at a higher rate of 
interest. 

Northern States Power Co.—Declared 
common dividend of 4 per cent., pay- 
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4 BUYING SAFE BONDS 
. ON THE 


Meeting Fixed Charges 
‘ PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


With Bond Interest : 








Check the Booklets ‘see 
You Wish Sent , 


C Semi-Monthly Bulletin—Reviews trade and investment conditions. 
Describes latest bond issues. Lists over 50 attractive bonds. 


() Buying Safe Bonds on the Partial Payment Plan—How to increase 
your purchasing power so as to take advantage of present favorable 
investment market. 


( Bond Terms Defined—A primer of bonds. 
(] Sale Prices of Bonds—Ten-Year Price Range of all listed bonds. 


(J Meeting Fixed Charges with Bond Interest—How to pay in- 
surance, interest, taxes, etc., without impairing principal. 
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space below. Clip this advertisement and mail to us. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY STOCKS 
BEFORE KNOWING ABOUT THEM 


Do not read this advertisement ! 


F you would prefer to act on tips, rumors, gossip, hearsay, 
interested information, impulse or super:icial knowledge of the 
situation and inexperienced judgment of the facts— 


Do not read this advertisement ! 


But if you believe that careful investigation, honest, experienced 
judgment, outspoken opinions, are to be valued and will put you 
on the right track— 












































Consult Forbes Investors’ Service and get one of its concise 
“Opinion-Reports” on any listed or unlisted stock or bond. 


Opinion-Reports on stocks or bonds listed on New York Stock 
Exchange or Curb Market. $3 for one issue, $8 for three. 


Opinion-Reports on unlisted stocks, $5 each. No unlisted stock is 
too obscure for us to investigate. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEW YORK 
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FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check {money order, cash) for $...... , for which send me 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 


plate buying). 
Name Shares Owned Price Paid 


F, 1-7-22 




















Stock Dividend Outlook 


for Standard Oils 


The Standard Oil subsidiaries, since their 
segregation from the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, have established a remarkable 
record for periodical distribution to stock- 
holders of accumulated profits, In the form of 
big stock dividends, In fact, at the present time 
there are eleven of the subsidiary Companies 
which have accumulated sufficient surpluses to 
justify distribution of stock dividends ranging 
from 100% to 1,000%, these companies being 
dealt with ta detail in our bi-weekly publication 


“Income Building” 


Tais publication, which is devoted te the 
diecession of developments ia railroad, indus- 
ital and ofl corporations, with special refer- 
cece to these compazics in whose securities 
funds may be profitably invested, will be seat 
without obligation, inclading booklet giving a 
convesicat method of buying the Standard Oils. 
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“Trading Suggestions” 


Definitely recommends purchase 
or sale of active listed stocks at 
certain prices; suggests others 
left alone for the .time being; and 
concisely points out outstanding 
market features and opportunities. 


Latest issue sent on request for F-467 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stook Exchange of New York 


Telephone Whitehall 1964 


New York 
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able Feb. 1, 1922, to holders of record 
Dec. 31. Common dividends will be con- 
tinued on at least 8 per cent. basis, pay- 
able 2 per cent. quarterly. Last previ- 
ous payment was 1% per cent. in Jan.,, 
1918. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co—Stock- 
holders authorized reclassification of 
company’s stock, as follows: Increase 
in lst preferred stock from $50,000,000 to 
$79,000,000; decrease in preferred stock 
from $10,000,000 to $1,000,000; decrease 
in common from $100,000,000 to $80,000,- 
000 


Peoria & Eastern Ry—New York 
Central has offered to purchase com- 
pany’s stock and income bonds on fol- 
lowing basis: For each 60 shares P. & 
E. stock, one $1,000 4% per cent. first 
mortgage bond of Evansville, Mt. Car- 
mel & Northern Ry., due 1960, guaran- 
teed by “Big Four”; for each three 
$1,000 P. & E. 4 per cent. income bonds, 
one $1,000 E., Mt. C. & N. first 4% per 
cent. bond. 


Pure Oil Co.—For seven months to 
Oct. 31, 1921, earnings before dividends 
totaled $2,744,375. Net income in fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1921, was $8,636,050. 

Rea Motor Car Co,—For year ended 
Aug. 31 reported net profits of $1,022,- 
232, against $4,622,801 in 1920. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Stated that 
Houston & Texas Central, subsidiary, 
operating in new Mexia oil field, may 
earn $1,700,000 surplus for 1921, equal to 
slightly over 50 cents a share on S. P. 
stock. 

Southwestern Power & Light Co.— 
Reports net earnings of $4,260,707 for 
twelve months ended Oct. 31, against 
$3,234,343 same period 1920. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—In its offi- 
cial organ “The Lamp,” admitted that 


Mexican fields from Tepetate to and 
including Cerro Azul, producing 500,000 
bbls. daily, would become exhausted by 
latter part of 1922. These districts in- 
clude: Tepetate, Los Naranjos, Lower 
Amatlan, Zacamixtle, Toteco, Cerro 
Azul, Potrero de Llano, and Alamo, 
which to Nov. 1, 1921, produced 558,500, 
000 bbls. oil, Company said that Mex- 
ico’s future as an oil-producing country 
depended on Mexican Government’s at- 
titude toward producers and prospec- 
tors. 

Tob Products Co.—Sold $4,000,- 
000 10-year, 7 per cent. notes to Guar- 
anty Trust Co. Proceeds will be used 
to retire dividend scrip and reduce cur- 
rent indebtedness. Future dividends 
will be paid in cash. 

Union Pacific R. R.—On Dec. 7, 1921, 
$16,424,000 Oregon Short Line R. R. 
cons. Ist mortgage, 5 per cent. bonds 
of 1946, guaranteed by U. P. R. R. were 
offered and sold at 94% and interest by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 'N. Y. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 
Reported that company has acquired 
part of plant of Camden (N. J.) Iron 
Works and latter’s patterns, patents, 
etc., covering line of gas producers, 
Thiessen scrubbers, gas holders, etc., 
except hydraulic machinery units. 

Wilson & Company.—Deficit for 1921, 
says President Wilson, will exceed the 
$940,850 loss in 1920. Although volume 
of sale showed no material reduction, 
he explained, their values decreased 70 
per cent. from 1920, because of lower 
prices. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—November 
sales, $13,109,603, compare with $12,430,- 
540 same month 1920; eleven months, 
$123,467,007, compared with $119,389,912 
same period 1920. 





‘The End of 1921, 


Marks a period of much 
activity. Many good se. 
curities have enjoyed a 
rise of from one to ten 
points. 


Will this continue, or 
will we see a reaction? 


In this week’s issue of 
“Fortnightly Investment 
Guide” we point out the 
prospects of 
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California Pete. 
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Invaluable Charts 


To supply the need for a better, 
surer way of deciding future trends of 
commodity prices, production and 
demand, we have added a new fea- 
ture to our service—a series of 69 
graphic charts. For complete in- 
formation, write Dept. S today. 
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Some of You Big Men Who Read This— 


You can fire. production experts— 
You can hire accounting experts— 
You can hire sales experts— 
You can even hire judgment, 
experience and advice. 


There is a fairly definite market where this ability may be obtained. Five to ten thousand a year and you can 
reach these men. 


BUT ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY IS SOMETHING THAT CANNOT ORDINARILY BE BOUGHT FOR 
MONEY. That is because Administrative Ability involves LEADERSHIP in addition to the other qualifications. 


The men with this ability are rarely on the market. These are the men who take the reports of the accountant, 
the production manager, and the salesmanager and ORCHESTRATE them into a definite policy for the conduct 
of your business. 


AS MANUFACTURING MERCHANDISER AND ORGANIZER OF A BIG BUSI- 
NESS, I HAVE RAISED IT FROM A LIABILITY INTO A VERY PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT IN SIX SHORT YEARS. 


IT IS NOW A SEVERAL MILLION DOLLAR CONCERN. 


NOW I AM LOOKING FOR A JOB 


We ought to talk it over, so address Box 28, care of Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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By Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 
Vice-President, The Ronald Press Co. 


EN read for information, for devel- 

opment of faculty, and for pleasure. 
The business man is no exception, al- 
though he sometimes thinks he is. How 
closely he conforms is indicated by his 
common sense classification of business 
books into “Brass Tacks,” “High Brow,” 
and ““Success”’—mongrel symbols, but truly 
Baconian. 

In order of time, the “Success” books 
came first. They filled a sort of adolescent 
period in the development of business writ- 
ings, similar to the Rollo books which 
preceded the Boy Scout manuals. Some 
of this success literature was good, but 
most of it was promptly dubbed “inspira- 
tional dope” and held about the same re- 
lationship to the true basis of success as 
the Nick Carter series did to real adven- 
ture. To-day, not even the John Wesleys 
of sales management dare to rely solely 
upon this style. 

Later, came a demand for books with 
more “meat” in them, and the call was 
answered by the business philosopher, 
guide and friend of the business man, the 
natural caterer where intellectual nourish- 
ment was required. Knowing from long 
experience as a high-brow that it is much 
easier to know about things than it is to 
know how to do things, he preached about 
the waste due to a lack of organization, 
standardization, and deputization, until the 
business man retired to the penitent’s seat 
and acknowledged his “state of sin.” 


Tests to Apply to Books 


This was the heyday of good advice; 
and it was not until the business man asked 
to be led out into the light of successful 
practice that our philosopher and guide 
suddenly disappeared and left the business 
man to work out his own salvation through 
his old pagan friends of common sense and 
practicability. 

From this time on “Brass Tack” became 
the In Hoc Signo of the new business 
creed that was to fight against high-brow 
business Fletcherism of. the efficiency era. 
To square with the present demand, busi- 
ness books must meet the tests of prac- 
tice as seen in the how and why of things 
rather than in the what to do. This much 
is furidamental; but there are other tests 
that every business man should make be- 
fore he buys. Therefore, after he has de- 
cided whether or not he wants a book 
of information that will tell him the how 
and why of business, or one that will de- 
velop his thinking faculties, or one that 
will inspire, let him size up the book by 
the following tests: 


(1) Is the book authoritative—is the 
author one who, in your judg- 
ment, can speak from first-hand 
knowledge? In short, is he an 
author or a hack writer? ’ 

2) Is it organized so as to economize 
time? Does it contain a good in- 
dex, logical chapter and section 
heads, etc.? ; 

(3) Is its style simple, clear, and di- 
rect? 

(4) Is its style adapted to the purpose 
éf the book; i. e., to give informa- 

* tion; to ittstruct, or to inspire? 

(5) Is it written to inform? If so, 
does it first set forth the problem, 
then explain the facts in the light 


of business principles, and finally 
draw a definite conclusion through 
the use of adequate argument and 
illustration ? 

(6) Is it written to instruct or to in- 
spire? The first is found in its 
purest form in school and college 
texts, while the latter is found in 
some of the best magazines, in 
stories of achievement, and in the 
biographies of successful business 
men. 


One thing stands in the way of readers 
of business books to-day. They stand 
helpless before the great mass of mate- 
rial piled high before them; they think 
they must read every book through! 

That is where they make their first great 
mistake. Business books, unless they are 
written with the distinct purpose to in- 
struct or inspire, are not supposed to be 
read through. The “Brass Tack” book— 
the kind most eagerly sought by business 
men—is written to solve business problems, 
and each problem is more or less of a unit 
in itself. The business man is not ex- 
pected to read such a book to develop his 
reasoning capacity or to get pleasure from 
it as a piece of literature. He reads to get 
the information that will help him solve 
his problems. And, since he is not equally 
interested in all of his problems at one and 
the same time, he should not want to read 
a whole book unless it bears directly upon 
a special problem of the day. 


Source of Information 


In other words, the practical book is 
used like a dictionary. One does not read 
the whole book through. He goes. to it 
when in trouble. If the business man 
would realize that he does not have to 
read a business book through or read it 
the day he gets it, as he would a novel, 
to get his money’s worth, his whole atti- 
tude toward business literature would be 
changed. He may read a chapter—or even 
a paragraph—and get all he needs at the 
time. He gets his facts and puts them 
to work. He does not want them for 
philosophical generalizations. He is con- 
tent to have a practical business book on 
hand when trouble arises. 





What Will Outcome Be? 

“America and the Balance Sheet of 
Europe,” by John F. Bass and Harold 
G. Moulton, published by the Ronald 
Press Company, New York, ($3). Is 
business headed in the right direction? 
Must war debts be canceled? Why is 
the policy of the Allies making a Ger- 
man reparations default inevitable? Are 
we coming to free trade? Why is the 
prosperity of every section of the 
United States dependent upon the pros- 
perity of Europe? Have prices in 
America hit bottom? All these ques- 
tions, and many more, are discussed 
and answered in this book. John F. 
Bass is a well-known European news- 
paper correspondent and Harold G. 
Moulton is considered one of the lead- 
ing economists in this country. Both 
have made first-hand investigations of 
conditions on the other side and their 
striking conclusions are shared by many 
of the foremost leaders of economic 
thought, both in this country and 
abroad. 


Banking 


Principles and Practice 


By R. B. Westerfield, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University. 


A publication which fills—for the first 
time—the need of the banking and 
financial world for a work in which 
the whole theory of modern banking 
and its application in sound practice 
are clearly described. 


Authoritative and Complete 


Bankers and. students of banking will find 
this work invaluable for reference and study. 
Business men carrying, or anticipating, finan- 
cial responsibility will gain here a _ funda- 
mental knowledge of money and credit, and 
their use, that will help them to exercise 
sound judgment in handling their financial 
affairs. 

The five volumes cover the principles of 
money, credit and banking; give a historical 
survey of the existing banking system of the 
U. S.; and describe the internal organization 
and operation of a bank, including the work 
of the foreign department. Of value to busi- 
ness men who want to understand banking 
as well as to bankers and students of banking. 
Just Published, Five Volumes. 1370 Pages. 
Cloth Binding - - - - - $12.00 
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Wall Street 
Accounting 


By Frederick S. Todman, M.C.S., 
Certified Public Accountant. 


The events of the last few years have 
thrown new and grave responsibilities 
on Wall Street. They have increased 
the volume of business handled. They 
have brought stricter governmental 
supervision. These factors have con- 
tributed to bring about extensive and 
far-reaching changes in the brokerage 
business and its accounting records. 


This new volume will give you a clear under- 
standing of modern brokerage methods and 
accounting procedure. The book—the only 
one in its field—offers a detailed treatment of 
accounting and auditing methods for stock, 
cotton, and produce brokerage. It combines 
with this discussion a full explanation of the 
technique of trading on the stock and com- 
modity exchanges. 


Mr. Todman, who is a practicing accountant 
specializing in Wall Street operations, speaks 
with the authority born of fourteen years of 
intimate association with brokerage houses. 
Just published. Cloth. 352 Pages. Price, $6.00 


The Coupon Will Bring the Books for Inspection. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


20 VESEY STREET 


Publishers 


NEW YORK 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me Westerfield’s aD Principles and Practice” ($12.00) and Todman’s “Wall 
ay 


Street Accounting” ($6.00). Within 5 


shown, or return the books. 


s of their receipt I will either send you the price as 


(If only one book is wanted cross Out the other and remit accordingly.) 


Name 


Business Firm and Position 


For catalog of publications on business, sent without charge, check here 


(469) 





1922 


Coupon Interest 
Calendar 


Shows interest accrued from the 
FIRST and from the _ FIF- 
TEENTH of any month. 

Rates of interest: 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 
4%, 4%, 5, 5%, 5¥%, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 

23 O- 

This Calendar provides the serv- 
ices of a dependable, accurate 
clerk at a cost of one cent per day 
| for every day of 1922. Shows ac- 
crued interest on Liberty Bonds 
and all other bonds. 


Price $3.50 
Financial Publishing Co. 


Controlling the 
Montgomery Rollins Publications 


17 JOY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








COMMERCIAL LAW 
CASES 


y. 
Harold Perrin, LL.M., Ph.D. 


and 
Hugh Babb, B.A., LL.B. 
“The business man who desires something more 
complete than the ordinary short text books 
will find here something better suited to his 
needs.”"—Wall Street Magazine. ‘“‘An excel- 
lent method of presenting: the principles which 
govern in business transactions and impressing 
them on the memory.’’—Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin. 


2 volumes, Octavo, $7.50 
Send for Prospectus 


George H. Doran Company 


244 Madison Avenue DORAN 
(BOOKS 


New York 











How to Become 


A Master of English 


s a valuable FR pooklet which proves that the 
Kleiser Mail Course in Practical English and Mental 
efficiency will show you how to Enlarge Your Stock of 
Words—Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Prepare Addresses, Advertisements, Letters, ete.— 
it will teach you to Write Stories That Sell—Litera- 
ture That Will Compel Attention, ete. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON _ Business and Professional 
Distinguished Novelist: Men, Speakers, Famous 
“Your course is el- —— = i cg eae 
sending enthusiastic letters 
— painfully needed telling how the Course has 
y many professional enjarged their mental ca- 
writers and speakers. pacity, increased their in- 
A student who intelli- comes. Send TODAY for 
gently follows your the FREE booklet to 
Course will know what Funk & Wagnalis Company 
he is talking about. Dept. 552, New York, N.Y. | 





WILL POWER AND WORK 
by Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D, 
Authorized Translation from the French by 

Richard D 


chai 
(FIRST AMERICAN EDITION) 

More than thirty editions of this author’s previous 
work, ‘‘Education of the Will,’’ have passed into 
the hands of forward-looking Americans, to their 
everlasting benefit. In this NEW volume, “Will 
Power and Work,”’ M. Payot shows you how to in- 
crease your mental efficiency, how to intensify your 
power of accomplishment, how to link your will to 
your work. 

As a clear, sympathetic, and authoritative guide 
to true . strength of character, and the 
development of that practical energy which makes 
for real success in life, this new book will be a 
boon to you. 


Cloth, 12mo. 462 pages 
At all booksellers, $1.75; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 554, 354 4th Ave. 











| printed in large, clear type, 264 pages, handsomely 
boun 


Words We Misspell in 


Business 

By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
NEW BOOK that the business world has been 
long waiting for. Contains more than 10,000 
puzzling words that are spelt erroneously in 
commercial correspondence, besides an interesting 
collection of “‘staggerers’’ taken from epelling-test 
lists of the Civil Service Commission. Shows correct 
forms and divisions of words in writing and printing 
and gives easily-memorized rules for formation of 
plurals. The bulary is iently arranged 
in one alphabetical order, permitting quick and easy 
With this standard volume handy, no 
business man or woman need be perplexed about 
spelling or word division. The book is handy size, 





d in green cloth with gilt lettering. 








Price, $1.40, net; postpaid, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 553 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





























FORBES 


— New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 


veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 


opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 




















January 
DIVIDEND 
FORECAST CHART 








Gives our opinions 
as to the probable 
dividend action to 
be taken by 20 com- 
panies in January. 


Shows in chart form: 


1. Pastdividend record 

2. Next meeting date 

3. Next dividend date 

4 1920-1921 price 
range 

5. Present price and 
yield 


6. Survey of favorable 
and unfavorable 
factors 

7. Probable dividend 
action. 











Investors are finding this chart of 
inestimable value. The conclu- 
sions formed are sound and 
logically arrived at. 
Copy sent FREE on reauest 
Ask for F-91 
**Always Without Obligation’’ 


S:S-RUSKAY & Co. 


BROADWAY 
Phone ' Bowling Green 5200 
Pittseurcn Boston Brioctpont CHicaco 
Direct Private Wire System 


Lnvestmem;s 


Safety, vital in every investment, is doubly 
so for the widow and orphan. Safety and 
7%, plus a record of 38 years in which not 
one dollar was ever lost by purchasing our 
First Farm Mortgages, emboldens us to 
urge that you send for descriptive pam- 
phlet “F” and list of current offerings. 


Securities may be purchased on partial 
payment plan. 








| a NDER 2 CO: m. | 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





POWERS, KOHN C9 


45 Beaver Street, New York 


Tel. Broad 720-721 


Securities Bought for Cash 




















Send for our 
Investment Survey 


All investors and traders who desire to 
keep posted should have their names on 
our mailing list to receive this valuable 
financial publication. Write for No. 89, 


Also send for Booklet 8-9 on Our 20- 
Payment Income Building Plan, 


SCOTT & STUMP 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
#@ Exchange Place New York 
Offices in Seven Principal Cities 








Probable Course of Bond 
Prices in 1922 
(Continued from page 230) 


of the last six months. So precipitous a 
rise could have absorbed many more se- 
curities than have been issued. The re- 
sult of a larger output would have been to 
keep securities on a lower level. They 
cannot rise in the manner witnessed un- 
less securities are scarce. 

Our belief, therefore, that we shall see 
higher bond prices during the next year 
is founded on the following conclusions: 

First, that the purchasing power of the 
dollar will increase. 

Second, that huge amounts of Liberty 
Bonds have been absorbed and are not 
overhanging the market as a form of un- 
digested investment securities. 

Third, that business will not become so 
active as toetap investment sources. 

Fourth, securities will not be issued in 
such amounts as to depress the invest- 
ment market, but will be fed out on a 
market of rising prices. 

Fifth, that the reaction from the turbu- 
lent times of the past seven years is to 
security rather than uncertainty; to in- 
vestment rather than to speculation. 





Through the Eyes of 


Business Leaders 
(Continued from page 276) 


referred to the fiscal year 1920-21 as “the 
most dramatic in the entire history of the 
foreign trade of the United States.” 

In pleading for a government subsidy 
to aid American shipping, Albert D. 
Lasker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, declared that “only 
through national aid to private shipping can 
a demand be created for the government’s 
figet, and government aid would come back 
to the Treasury many times over in in- 
creased sales prices we will get for our 
nationally owned ships.” Mr. Lasker 
pointed out that railroads had received 
financial aid from the government, and 
asked why shipping should not be similarly 
treated. 


Transportation Act in Danger 


The proposed legislation designed to re- 
peal provisions of the Transportation Act 
which are said to curtail rate making au- 
thority of the State commissions, would 
lead to absolute failure of the Transporta- 
tion Act, in the opinion of Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
The only alternative to the Transportation 
Act, said Mr. Willard, was government 
ownership. The pending bills, he added, 
would prevent the railroads from securing 
sufficient funds to provide facilities of 
transportation demanded by the public. 

The railroad equipment industry should 
witness general improvement during the 
coming year, according to W. H. Woodin, 
president of the American Car and 
Foundry Company. The last year, he 
pointed out, was a lean one for the in- 
dustry, except in the case of repair work, 
which was fairly heavy. “Like other lines 
of business, the equipment industry de- 
pends to a big extent on the American 
farmer,” said Mr. Woodin. “Agricultural 
experts say the farmer’s prospects for 1922 
are bright. If we have banner crops next 
year and the farmer gets good prices the 
railroads will not have the equipment to 
handle the transportation required. If the 
railroads of this country do not order new 
equipment this Winter, they may face a 
very great shortage of freight cars and 
locomotives next Summer.” 





Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother, manu- 
facturers of the Ingersoll “dollar watch,” 
were placed in the hands of a receiver by 
Federal Judge Hand. The liabilities are 
approximately $3,000,000 and assets about 


000, 





Men and Women 
of Affairs 


Men and women of affairs to- 
day, business or social, are ac- 
cepting more and more the fact 
that periods of Intelligent Rest 
are necessary for efficiency. They 
appreciate that their Human 
Machine, even under the drive 
of great will and mental energy, 
is after all, only a machine. Rea- 
son tells them that this machine 
must be watched and cared for. 
It cannot be neglected. 


In this connection: 


THE (3 LEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure”’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


Not Glen Springs for an idling 
holiday, but Glen Springs for 
real rest—Intelligent Rest with 
scientific examinations and treat- 
ments professionally directed— 
to detect and correct weakness 
in time to the best of human 
ability. 

The desirability of The Glen 
Springs is recognized in the medi- 
cal world. Its facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment are modern 
and complete, including chemical 
and X-Ray laboratories, hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy and me- 
chanotherapy, and the famous 
Nauheim Baths given with a 
natural calcium chloride brine. 

The location is in the beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region of New 
York State. Clear, dry, invigor- 
ating atmosphere. Every com- 
fort for yourself and family. Sun 
parlors, recreations, and the 
charm of interesting compan- 
ionship. 

Open all year. But invigora- 
ting winter, when elements of 
oppressive weather are absent, is 
the best time to insure or secure 
the joy of triumphant health. 


MMustrated booklets with detailed 
information sent on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, Sec’y. 


























































FORBES 


What You Should Know 
About New Revenue 
Act of 1921 
loton H.Slawson |] rescence 

following summary of the more important 


mpan changes in the Income and Excess Profits da 
Tax laws: SAKE THEELLIOTT. CO. 


171 MADISON AVENUE/NEW YORK. oie WN | 
N 
SSS 


i} 


(1) .Surtax rates in excess of 50% 
repealed effective January 1, 
1922. Small reduction in rates pre 
under 50%. 


(2) Where income is $5,000 or less, 
the exemption for married per- 
sons or heads of families in- 

to $2,500 January 1, 
1922; exemption for dependents Denver 
increased to $400 each. 


(8) After December 31, 1921, option Gaver 
keepi ith oF edanitat Net Gain,” provided 
on ‘ et Gain,” prov = 
ceping many men wit total tax is then not less than — 
12144% of the total net income. 


money to invest, from (4) Normal taxes of 4% and 8% re- 
n . 

5) “Net losses” resulting after De- 
learning how profitable (5). Comber Bl, 1030, from. operation 
= i= —— ——— 4 be Elliott Company 

ae r on xpayer may be de- ~ * 

and how safe ls investment ducted tress income of the suc- nas — 1 
— year, = . 4. the ee > 
e ° . c ncome 0 succeeding 
in New York City -busi- year such excess may be deduct- 
ed from the next succeeding 

year. 
ness property. (6) Additional and revised exemp- Here is a tray of 250 Elliott “Jumbo” Index 
tion of 4 and 4%4% Liberty Bond Cards (size, 4x4842);—durable, compact, light, 
interest, effective January 1, easy to handle. Note what a great quantity of 
1921. — can be written om their fibre —- Each 
h h h card serves as a complete one-piece follow-up, 
7 ion ee pt pa mail-order, or credit record, and also prints its 
ditions not recognized after pas- own address whenever and as often as you wish. 


sage of Act. Below are shown a few standard size Elliott 
(8) Amortization of War Facilities Index-Address Cards (4%4x2);—for lists that 

to be allowed must be claimed do not require the filing of extensive data. 

at time of filing returns for 
1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


(9) Reasonable addition to reserve 
for bad debt is deductible. Debts 
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Unwarranted prejudice is 
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recoverable only in part may 


We specialize in New York City business property. be charged off in part. 
° e - (10) Important change in basis of 
Our policy is to buy for investors—not to sell to them. change of unin or tons on ox- 
etc. 


(11) Where property is compulsorily 
or involuntarily converted into 
cash or its equivalent, and the 









































taxpayer forthwith proceeds to These are only two of many types of Elliott 
expend the proceeds in the ac- Index-Address Cards, but suffice to indicate 
quisition of other property of a the complete adaptability of the ADDRESS- 
similar character or the estab- PRESS system to the individual requirements 






lishment of a replacement fund, 
there will be allowed a deduc- 
— of om or of = = a ——— WS 
gain as the pro Ss expende \ . OQ S 
bears to the total proceeds. \ .. SS = ING 
There will be no tax on any gain WS —— SS 
if taxpayer proceeds in good S \ : N 
faith to expend proceeds in ac- 
quisition of similar property or 
= of replacement 
‘und. 


(12) No unnecessary examination 
shall be made, and only one in- 
spection of the taxpayer’s books 


BENJAMIN BLOCK PETER J. MALONEY J. HORACE BLOCK WILLIAM B. ANDERSON of any business. 





ALFRED L. ROSENER GREGORY P. MALONEY PETER J. MALONEY, JR. 





BLOCK, MALONEY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 


MEMBERS OF 


























































































N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE N. ¥. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
N.¥. COTTON EXCHANGE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE aot, € 
N. Y. COFFEE @ SUGAR EXC. CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE site tien, tie Melons ack teas 
are to be made within four (in- 
oe ¢ two) —. tage Ld . 
WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO OUR ment of any sum. S applies Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Cards 
ay es , RN Oe right in your own office—on any standard type- 
BRANCH OFFICES AT HOTEL WALDORF- . writer. Very easy, inexpensive thing to keep a 
(14) Assessments to be made within mailing list alive and accurate;—~—whether it 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, AND RITZ-CARL- four years after taxes are due. contains 700 or 7,000,000 names. 
TON HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY. NEW JERSEY. CORPORATIONS .F 
(1) Excess Profits Tax repealed ef- N N 
fective January 1, 1922. ee 
(2) Income Tax on Corporations is 
BLOCK, MALONEY & CO. 2 - beginning January 1, 
(3) Capital Stock Tax retained. 
(4) Exemption of $2,000 with equal- 
— —— —— yd to 
To Cultivate Canadian Trade is $25,000 or ga a 
A Guaranteed Bond OOKING ahead, Canada is certain (5) After January 1, 1922, atitated 
— ro gy a a Guaran- to become our largest foreign cus- qhn-ae Gane cabemeen teak 
eed Bond which insures abso- tomer—the word “foreign” doesn’t seem basis established must be fol- ; 
© : x lowed 1 F i Then, when you want to address circulars, 
ce SS against loss of the right one to apply to Canada. It granted = — —_ form letters, statements, etc., just put the cards 
ar ° . ° ° ry A . 
is significant that the Canadian Gov- into the ADDRESS-PRESS and it automati- 
If so, you will recognize the FH blish Trade Com- (6) Paragraphs ge A] 222. 0. cally transfers the addresses from the cards to 
ernment is to establish a lrade Com p ' what be t out:—60 te! 
safety afforded by Prudence- ae , : : uals” above, also apply to Cor- ee ee ee eee ee eee 
D missioner’s office in New York City and tt These addresses carinot be distinguished from 
Bonds which we unconditionally = porations. ad 
Guarantee as to interest and that, instead of being under the De- typewriting. 
principal partment of External Affairs, it will be PARTNERSHIPS—Sec. 229: or ees 
P an This section provides that when. Send for our Free hook ~Mecnan 
Write for Booblet F.M.140 under the Department of Trade qd within four months after the passage il Addressing?’ 
Th Commerce of Canada. Is the day com- of the Act, a trade or business is in- ul Ada 1g 
= e Prudence Co., Ine. ing when the commercial boundary be- conpenetes, Se net tpeome from Janu- Th " Elliott ‘Ore 
sige Agecstates i pe Corse.) tween Canada and the United States i. ane te Genk, ak Oe pg c . 
New York Brooklyn will be as free of “protection” as the oe - ee 8 . Albany St., Cambridge, Mas: 
—_ ——— ili i core 
—ae «6military boundary now is? individual or partnership. 





















































force. 


of progress. 





John Mason avd Progress 


John Mason, second president of the 
Chemical Bank, was also the president 
and foremost in the planning and build- 
ing of New York’s first railroad. 


The spirit of John Mason remains with 
the Chemical National Bank as a vital 


To-day—discarding nothing because un- 
tried—clinging to nothing because of its 
age—the Chemical National Bank has 
reached a unique position—a conserva- 
tive institution—dominated by the spirit 


Seeking “New Business On Our Record 


MICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


CHE 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for - 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 




























Guaranteed First Lien 


Investment Bond 
Seasoned Bonds of the Consoli- 
dated Cities Light & Power Co. 
owning and operating 12 subsid- 
iary companies. 

Principal and Interest are fully 
guaranteed by assets and earnings 
of these 12 subsidiaries. 

Interest and Principal are further 
guaranteed by endorsement on 
each Bond of a nationally known 
corporation whose net average 
earnings for the past 10 years 


WE asc ccasssscons $10,600,000 


Surplus and 
Reserves—over .... $50,000,000 


Maximum interest charges on 
these Bonds, only ... $500,000 


Bonds have a ready market and at 
present price will yield 7% 
for forty-one years 


Please request circular F-25. 


Edward W. Clucas 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


74 Broadway New York 
Tel.: Bowling Green 1380 




































$5,500 Returns $550 Yearly 
$1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in an Established Finance 
Corporation 

Enjoying unusual confidence. 

—Well protected by stringent State 
Banking or Lean Laws. 

—Lending money on good security en 
the safest basis known to bankers— 
widely distributed loans. 

—wUnder strong management, with an 
enviable 8 years record of proved 
value. 

—An opportunity to share in at least 
one-third of the large yearly profits. 

—Paying a total ef 11% te the bond- 
holders new and for years past, 
and growing steadily with the solid 
expansion of its loam service in many 
States. 

—A combination of every ene of th: 
elements of security demanded by th, 
most conservative invester, carrying 
with It a large share of the profits. 

Over a Quarter Century of experience 
in fi and bust management 
behind our recommendation of this 
investment. 





Send for Cireular B-5 giving full detalis. 


Cl Hodson sth 
aiarence nogsan & fh. 
Sines ABS SeCuRES 


26 Cortlandt St. New York 





























Why Many Men Are Old at Forty 
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today for your copy, it will be sent free - 

out ebligation. Address _ 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 

4629 Main Street Steubenville, Ohie 






















Have Health 


Here’s Easy, Quick Way 


Most 
los’ illness ig caused b 








Teamwork 


Three Scots from Aberdeen, noted for their 
parsimony, while out walking one evening, 
were confronted by the sign, “Free Lecture’ 
at the door of a church. They immediately 
went in and were highly entertained until the 
minister announced that a collection would be 
taken. Whereupon one of the Aberdonians 
fainted and the other two carried “him out.— 
$5 prize to Allen M. Craig, 343 E. 19th street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Members of Same Club 


Guest—“Ten dollars a day! Can’t you make 
a reduction? I’m a robber.” - 

Hotel Proprietor—‘What has that got to do 
with it?” 

Guest—“I thought perhaps you recognized 
the profession.”—$1 prize to Leonard F. 
Strickler, Sheridan, Pa. 


Wide Awake 


Several years ago in a Georgia seacoast 
town, there were three business houses side 
by side. One was a hotel, the next a saloon, 
and the third a Chinese laundry. One day 
the hotel proprietor put up a sign reading, 
“Open All Night.” His neighbor, the saloon 
keeper, not wishing to be outdone, quickly fol- 
lowed with, “We Never Sleep.” The China- 
man, seeing what his neighbors had done, also 
decided that he did not want to be by himself, 
so he came out with, “Me Wakie Too.”—$1 
prize to M. R. Lyon, Marietta, Ga. 


Heroes 


General Pershing was scheduled to pass 
through a small Kentucky town on his recent 
tour of the country. The foremost citizen of 
this town called upon the Mayor and informed 
him that he must make a speech of welcome 
to the General, and uphold all the traditions 
of oratory of the town. The Mayor replied that 
he had never made a speech in his life and 
he did not know what to say. The citizen 
told him that would be all right, that he (the 
citizen) would write the speech and the Mayor 
could pin it on the inside of his coat. By 
holding his coat slightly open he could read 
the speech but give the impression that he 
talked extemporaneously. The Mayor agreed, 
and climbed aboard the rear-end of the Gen- 
eral’s train. He went along fine until near 
the close; when he said, ‘“‘This last war devel- 
oped three great generals” (looking at his coat 
he continued) “Hart, Shaffner & Marx.” He 
had looked on the wrong side of his coat.— 
$1 prize to Edwin W. Maher, 101 State street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Automobiles on Farms 
The number.of. farms which had 


‘automobiles on January 1, 1920, ac- 


cording to the fourteenth census, was 
1,979,564, or 30.7 per cent. of all farms 
in the United States. These farms re- 
ported a total of 2,146,512 automobiles 
on the census date. Automobiles were 
reported by more than one-half of the 
farms in eight States, namely, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, California, 
and Illinois. Motor trucks ‘were re- 
ported on 131,551 farms in 1920, or about 


two farms out of every 100 in the: 
United States as a whole. ‘The nutnber* 


of motor trucks on these farms’ was: 
139,169. The States leading in number 


of motor trucks on farms’ were: Penn~ : 
sylvania, with 9,372; New York, with: ' 
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Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 bugj. 
ness executives read FORBES every 2 
weeks. Practically every reader ic ¢n. 
gaged in active business. 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 


follows: 
Situations Wanted....... 8 cents a word 
Industrial Real Estate... 10 cents a word 
Agents Wanted.......... 10 cents a word 
Help Wanted............ 10 cents @ word 


id 
Business Services. 10 cents a word 











“Want te Buy.... -+. 10 cents a word 
Wanted to Sell......... 10 cents a word 
*Busl Opportunities. ...10 cents a word 





“Banking and Business References required for 
all advertisements seeking capital. 

Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. Advertise. 
ments accepted for the first issue going 
to press following date order and copy is 
received in New York. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y, 








BUSINESS SERVICE 


—.. 


CANADA offers a fertile field for the sale of 
your goods. Are you reaching it? As Selling 
Agents we cover the entire country. If you 
are interested in increasing your sales, write 
A. P. Barrett & Company, Winnipeg, Canada. 











SALES Letters and Advertisements written, 
for quality products only. {. Dunbar, 6 
Rowena Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS ; 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Plate 
High Class in every respect at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulton Engraving Co., Milford, Conn. 


LEARN TO READ MEN—A master-key to 
success. Begin with yourself. Send for free 
chart and let our Vocational Analysis Dept. 
advise you, without charge, as to the calling 
for which you are best fitted. This offer is 
made to introduce our new Vocational An- 
alysis course, which teaches you to read your 
man at sight. Offer is limited; act quickly, 
Dept. 219, Sheldon School, 36 So. State St, 
Chicago. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE.—The full patent rights or the 
license to manufacture and market on royalty 
basis a fully tested reel holder successfully 
used on Western fishing launches trolling for 
salmon. When motor driven, does work of 
extra man. Adaptable raising Lobster and 
Crab nets. Address C. J. Anderson, Box 255, 
Fort Bragg, California. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, 4%, married, ability handle corre- 
spondence all kinds, complete mail campaigns,— 
wishing connection promising future. Present 
position limited in opportunity. Must keep out 
of rut. Forbes, Box 28. 


COST AND GENERAL ACCOUNTANT-Thir- 
teen years’ experience in. Stores, Departments, 
Costs, Auditor, Office Manager. Public ex- 
perience in cost and system work. Willing to 
assume responsibility and get work done. Age 
34, married, no children, willing to travel, loca- 
tion no object. Forbes Magazine, P. O. Box 75. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN—Clean-cut, hard-working, exper: 
ienced “go-getters,” with determination and 
confidence in their ability to do as well, if not 
better, than our men now making from %, 
to $15,000 per year, selling a guarantced agency 
plan to merchants in all sized towns for com- 
modity easily sold everywhere. Department F, 
Box 418, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 





ESTABLISHED 1906 
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7,319; Nebraska, with 6,548; California, 
with 6,416, and Illinois, with 6,154. Three 
and six-tenths per cent. of the farms 
in the United States were reported #8 
having tractors on January 1, 1920. This 
‘ig-about one farm out of every 28. The 
229,334 farms thus represented reported 


9,259; Iowa, with 8910; Ohio, “with -<# total of 246,139 tractors, 
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In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 





Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 














The importance of adding to your personal experience 
in business by learning from the written experience 
of others is well established. 


FORBES wants to find out which are the most valu- 
able and helpful business books. This includes not only 
books dealing with general business information, but 
also books dealing with specific business subjects. 


We hope to stimulate interest in important business 
books and are particularly interested in pointing out 
by concrete example how business books have proven 
valuable and how the individual has used and applied 
the knowledge gathered through constructive reading. 


The further development of sound business literature 
is of national importance, and men who ordinarily 
would not consider writing for prize award, should 
contribute their experience in this contest on the basis 
of public service. 


The letters may be long or short but must not exceed 


2,500 words. Start preparing your letters now and 
send them in as soon as possible. 


Just as we were preparing this announcement, by 
coincidence, the following letter was received by our 
editors: 
November 18, 1921. 
Forbes Magazine, 
New York City. 
The officers, department heads and foremen of a large 
manufacturing concern—one of our clients—have organ- 
ized an executives club, membership in which can be 
secured by contributing to a general library one or two 
practical business books. This Company has asked us to 
prepare a list of some 75 to 100 of these books, dealing 
with such subjects as labor and industrial relations prob- 
lems; office management; factory management; adver- 
tising and selling; banking and finance; business law; 
cost accounting; etc. 


We are writing you in the thought that perhaps you 
have brought together such a list. If so, we would 
thoroughly appreciate a copy of it. Perhaps you know 
of some good practical books on only one or two of the 
above-mentioned problems. These would be interesting 
to us. 


For the best replies we will award the following CASH PRIZES 


This contest is open to all—Contestants may or may not be 
subscribers to FORBES: By best reply we do not merely 
mean best from a standpoint of grammatical construction but 
best in human interest and practical usefulness—telling about 
your experience with business books and showing .what you 
have accomplished as a result of your reading. 


(sbheaee $100.00 
eeneneaee 50.00 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters submitted, 
and plan to begin printing some of them in advance of the 
awarding of the prizes, which will be announced in the 
April 15th issue of this magazine. Contest closes March 
22, 1922. All letters must be in our New York offices on or 
before that date. Allow for mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FORBE 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Better Inventories 


A little Booklet of most practi- 
cal and helpful suggestions on 
a Big and Important Subject 


“Better Inventories” gets right at the heart of the 
problems that every executive must solve in con-— 
nection with his inventory. 


It covers these problems from a standpoint of long 
experience in many and varied fields of business. 
Its findings are the basis of the best practices. It 
speaks with the authority not of one man, but of 
many, each an expert of recognized ability. 


“Better. Inventories” gives special consideration to 
Valuation, Classification, Methods of Taking, Phys- 
ical Control, Accounting Control, etc., etc. 


A little book, physically, “Better Inventories” is big 
in the helpfulness of its practical ideas. It is full of 
meaning to the executive who would make his 
plans for 1922 more effective. 


“Better Inventories” is just off the press. 


Mailed to executives on request. 


ERNST & ‘ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 


BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 


PROVIDENCE _ ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSASCITY  GINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
































